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THE CLOTURE. 


: postponement of the consideration of the new 
Rules of Procedure, owing to the prolonged debate 
on the Address, has been in every way beneficial. It has 
to a certain extent familiarized the public with a subject 
of which it may be owned that very few persons outside 
the House of Commons had previously anything lke a 
clear and definite knowledge. It has shown both the 
strength and the weakness of the case on which the 
Government relies. It has elicited a peremptory order 
from the Liberal provincial wire-pullers, bidding its slaves 
not to trouble themselves about the case of the Govern- 
ment being good or bad, not to think or talk, but simply 
to vote straight. The suspicion that those who prohibit 
discussion fear it is inevitable. On the other hand, there 
bas been time for the Conservatives to realize that it is 
sot their business to oppose any equitable and well-con- 
sidered plan for facilitating the progress of Parliamentary 
business. The large section of society which happily is 
not under the rod of Mr. Harris is in a frame of mind to 
approach the discussion of the new Rules on their merits, 
and on their merits only. Attention is at present con- 
centrated on the first rule establishing the cléture, 
not only because it is the first, but also because it 
involves the most considerable change in Parliamentary 
oe sae What, then, is the object of the first rule, and 
ow does it propose to effect this object? What is the 
evil which it is intended to remedy? To decide this, it is 
necessary to observe that the evil it is intended to remedy 
is not the evil of obstruction in the form with which 
recent Parliamentary business has made us familiar.. This 
obstruction consists in delaying the action of the House 
by one of the members. The obstructing members keep 
making motions for adjournment and speaking on them, 
and pressing their opponents to spend whole days or nights 
in walking through the lobbies. Or else they try to 
long the debate by vain and irrelevant talk—by talk- 
ing, as it is called, against time, and favouring the House, 
as Mr. BiacarR proposed to favour it, by reading for its 
edification the work of Blackstone and several cart- 
loads of blue-books. It has been contended, and by no 
one more forcibly and earnestly than by Mr. GrapsTone, 
that obstruction of this sort is not to be lightly con- 
demned; that it has, in point of fact, produced 
now and then very good results; and that dangers 
in Bills which experience has found to exist esca 
the attention of the vast majority of the House, and 
were only exposed by a small combative minority. 
But, whether this form of obstruction is in theory defen- 
sible or indefensible, it is amply dealt with, and is, in fact, 
made impossible by rules which follow the first rule. By 
Rule 5 the Speaker or Chairman, without asking any con- 
firmatory vote, may summarily enjoin silence on any 
member who is talking in an irrelevant way or idl 
repeating over and over again what he has already sai 
By Rule 10, when the Speaker or Chairman thinks that 
@ motion for adjournment is made for the p of ob- 
struction, he may at once put the question without 
allowing debate. Farther, he may, by Rule 5, name the 
member who has moved the obstructive motion, and with 
the sanction of a confirmatory vote suspend him from 
the service of the House for a time which cannot be 
shorter than a week. Lastly, the combined action 


of a small knot of members who pro to resort 
to this kind of obstruction is checkmated by Rule 3, which 
provides that no member who has spoken to a motion for 
adjournment shall move or second any subsequent motion 
of a similar sort in the same debate or sitting of a Com- 
mittee. The Irish obstruction, which has unquestionably 
been a cause of grave scandal, has been altogether obstruc- 
tion of this sort, and would have been amply met and 
rendered impossible if the first rule had been left out. It 
is highly desirable that this should be clearly recognized 
throughout the discussion of the first rule. Otherwise 
speakers who very properly resent the scandal of recent 
obstruction might be tempted to defend the first rule as 
directed against obstruction. The first rule has nothing 
to do with obstruction, which is combated, and very suc- 
cessfully combated, by other rules that follow. 

The first rule deals not with obstruction, but with a 
more natural cause of delay in getting through business. 
This cause of delay is that of members insisting on speaking 
after the matter in hand has been sufficiently discussed. 
There is nothing necessarily wrong or obstructive in this. 
A member may be excused for thinking that a subject 
cannot possibly have been sufficiently discussed until he 
has spoken on it, or he may think it due to his constituency 
that its views shall be put before Parliament. The case 
of Liverpool and the case of Leeds in regard to a commer- 
cial Bill may be precisely the same, and if the case of Liver- 
pool has been sufficiently discussed, the case of Leeds has 
also been sufficiently discussed ; but the member for Leeds 
may reasonably feel that Parliament ought not to decide 
unless it is made aware that the two cases are the same. 
At the same time it is obvious that no deliberative as- 
sembly, not only the Lower House, but no meeting 
and no board, could get through its work if everybody 
spoke on every question. This is practically recognized 
in every —s and the termination of debates has been 
enforced in the House of Commons by the reluctance of 
members to address a House unwilling to hear them, by 
clamours for a division, and, on important occasions, by 
an agreement between the leaders of both ies as to 
when a vote shall be taken. It is said that these checks 
have become inoperative; that some members enjoy rather 
than dread addressing a House that does not wish 
to hear them ; that calls for a division are di ed, 
and that it is useless for the leaders to come to an 
agreement, as they can no longer command their own fol- 


ped | lowers. For this evil a remedy is demanded. The instances 


in which this evil has shown itself are not very many. It 
may indeed be said that the protraction of debate, in spite 
of the general wish of the House to terminate it, is the 
cause of delay from which the House has suffered more 
rarely than from any other. But it cannot be said that 
the alleged evil is absolutely non-existent. No one can 
say that leaders can always control their followers in 
regard to the prosecution of debate if he remembers the 
time when Mr. CuamBERLAIN spoke of Lord Hartineron as 
the late leader of his party, because Lord Hartineton would 
not protract opposition in debate to the length which Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN desired. There is, then, an evil which may pos- 
sibly occur, and against which the House may be invited to 
guard, although ss it very rarely shows itself. 
The evil is that when the sense of the House is evident, 
when it obviously desires to go to a division because 
the matter in hand has been sufficiently discussed, a few 
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recalcitrant, pig-headed, or vain member, 
to do what it wishes. Every one w 
degree impartial and experience 8 practically when 
a body like the House of Com displays its evident 
sense that there has been enough discussion, and that a 
division ought to be taken. The vast majority evidently 
think so; the leaders of both parties think so ; the members 
of the longest and widest experience think so. Bat, 
in order to give practical effect to the general 
wishes of the House, some one must state them; and the 
Government propose that they shall be stated by the 
person in the Chair, as being the most important and the 
most experienced exponent of the wishes of the House. 
Bat the stopping of a debate is, as Mr Grapsrone explained 
in the debate of 1880, a penal measure directed against 
the House itself. Before this penal measure is put in 
operation, the House may be properly asked to show that 
its Chairman has accurately interpreted its wishes, and that 
it coincides with its impartial and experienced president 
in declaring that it is ‘the general desire of the House to 
proceed to a division and to terminate discussion. 

This is the basis of the first rule, and if the rule were 
consistently framed on this basis, there might be but 
little to be said against it, except that it deals with the 
smallest, and rarest of the causes of delay. But the rule 
is not consistently framed on this basis. It terminates 
with a proviso, and the proviso is in flagrant contradiction 
with that which precedes it. It allows the opinion of 
its impartial and experienced president to be confirmed 
by vote, which may show that he was altogether wrong 
—that he was mistaken as to the evident sense of the 
House, and was misled by the wishes of the barest possible 
majority. No more severe rebuke, or, it may be said, no 
more flagrant indignity, could be offered toa president than 
to convince him of having so far forgotten his impartiality 
and his experience as to have declared that he had 
utterly mistaken the evident sense of the House. He 
would. have thought one thing, and the House would 
have thought another. He would have been interpreting 
the wishes of the House; the House would have been in- 
terpreting the wishes of a bare majority. The proviso 
also introduces ridiculous and trivial arithmetical puzzles, 
A majority of zor may silence a minority of 200, a 
majority of 18 may silence a minority of 17, but a 
majority of 199 may not silence a minority of 41. There 
is not a gleam of sense or reason in this random 
dealing with numbers; but, if these puzzles were 
swept away, and it was provided that any majority 
might silence any minority, the glaring inconsistency 
between the nature of the opinion expressed by the 
Speaker, or Chairman and that expressed by the 
confirmatory vote would remain. In order to make the 
proviso consistent with the body of the rule, the rule 
ought to run that a confirmatory vote shall be taken 
whenever, in the opinion of the Speaker or the Chairman, 
it is the evident sense of a majority, however small, that 
the debate should be closed. The obvious objection to 
this is, that it is not in any way the business, and that it 
is not in the power, of a man of impartiality and experience 
to ascertain the wishes of a bare majority. If the majority 
is to silence the minority, the intervention of the Speaker 
is altogether inappropriate. It is not only super- 
fluous, but thoroughly out of. place. It is for the 
majority itself, directly and openly, to silence the 
minority which is wearying or confuting it. As 
the rule is now framed, the Government takes 
the name of the Speaker in vain. It first swears by 
its impartial and experienced man, and then burns its 

Iden calf, and prefers to show that its man has not been 
impartial and has not been experienced. It is impossible, 
except by extorting votes from those who would overlook 
‘any inconsistency and any absurdity to use, and then disuse, 
the Speaker inthis way. If he istoexpresstheevident sense 
of the House, the confirmatory vote must also express it, 
or the Speaker will be either rebuked as incompetent, or 
flighted as the tool of faction. 


THE IRISH DEBATE. 


HE debate on the Address came to a sudden end on 
Tuesday, when no one was ready to follow Mr. 
Sexton. His speech seemed to take the breath out of the 
astonished and bewildered supporters of the Government. 
1t was clearly the business of the Ministry, and not of any 


of the leaders of the Opposition, to comment on it if com- 
ment was necessary, and the Irish members thought very 
naturally that nothing could possibly be said to add to 
what had been said for them by Mr. Sextoy. The House 
of Commons is ordinarily the most tolerant of political 
assemblies. _ It enjoys speeches in which the speaker 
speaks out his whole mind, and it respects the speaker him. 
self. It is impossible to say that Mr. Sexton did not give 
the House much accurate and valuable information on 
subjeets with which he was personally well acquainted, or 
that he did not successfully avoid the reproach of using 
vague and hazy language on matters which he knew were 
distasteful to the majority of his hearers. Mr. Sexton has 
been a prominent member of the Land League; he signed 
the No-Rent manifesto; he has been arrested for 
treasonable practices. No one, therefore, could be better 
entitled to inform Parliament what the Land League 
really is and what it really aims at. He was able to 
assure the House of Commons that the Land League is, 
and always has been, an association, not for bettering the 
condition of the tenant, but for getting rid altogether of 
the landlords. The assumptions with which the League 
starts are that the landlords obtained the land by confisca- 
tion, left the tenants to improve it, and are so deeply in 
debt that they have no means of existing except by 
screwing tyrannical rents out of the tenants. The land- 
lords throughout Ireland must therefore give up their 
property; but the League is willing that they should be 
paid for it, although it has not as yet decided how much 
they are to get, or who is to pay the money. The means 
of ousting the landlords on which the League relies are 
the laws it enforces that no tenant shall act singly, and 
that no farm shall be taken from which a tenant shall have 
been evicted. These laws are enforced by the sanction of 
boycotting, which is a form of persecution justifiable because 
the laws which it is intended to defeat are made by aliens. 
Oatrages are altogether outside the Land League, which 
has nothing to do with them. The Government broke 
up the Land League, not by its proclamation, which 
in itself would have been wholly inoperative, but by 
arresting every official of the League from the highest to 
the lowest. The retort of the leaders of the League was to 
issue the No-Rent manifesto, the object of which was to 
enable the tenants to carry out for themselves the work of 
the League without receiving instructions in details. The 
Irish Americans help the agitation because they have gone 
away hating the landlords, and they cheerfully give. their 
utmost to a League which purposes to get rid of the land- 
lords. With their money to help him, and with the success 
of the No-Rent policy, Mr. Sexron can take a bright view of 
the future. He warmly thanked Mr. Guapstone for the 
prospect of Home Rule which the Prime Mrntsrer had so 
generously offered Ireland; and his gratitude must have 
been confirmed when, on a subsequent evening, he 
heard Mr. Guapstone repeat that nothing but the solu- 
tion of a political puzzle stood in the way of a re- 
vived Irish Parliament. Boycotting will soon be a 
thing of the past, for there will be no laws of the alien 
to defeat. To gain the other half of what the League 
wishes and to oust the landlords, nothing is necessary if 
once the failure of the Land Act is demonstrated ; and Mr. 
Sexton is quite sure it will fail—first, because, as each gale 
day comes round, it will be found that the tenant pays 
less and less ; secondly, because the Act does not apply to 
one-half, and that the richer half, of Ireland, which is oc- 
cupied by long leaseholders or by the owners themselves ; 
and, lastly, because, even in the part of Ireland affected 
by the Act areduction of twenty-five per cent. would be a 
mere trifle with which no Irishman with a proper sense of 
what is due to himself and his country would think of 
being content. 


No contribution to the debate could have. been more 
usefal than the speech of Mr. Sexton, for it placed in a 
vivid light what is and has been throughout the character 
of the association with which the Government has had to 
combat, and with which it did at the eleventh hour make 
up its mind to combat. The inactivity and want of fore- 
sight displayed by the Government in allowing the power 
of the League to grow unchecked was criticized not only 
with force, but with that moderation and fairness which is 
the secret of foree, by Mr. Grsson and Mr. Prunxer. It 
is true that all this is now an old story. It refers to a 
state of things that is past, and both Mr. Gisson and 
Mr. Piunxet recognized that at present the Government 
is doing its best to put down sedition and lawlessness in 
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Treland. But it is part of the proper and indispensable 
functions of Parliament to review the past conduct of the 
Administration. Parliament cannot call the Ministry of 
the day to account for its stewardship except by going 
into matters which are comparatively old, and the debate 
on the Address is the recognized and legitimate oecasion 
of passing such a review.’ With regard to one point 


the Government made out a good case. It had been 


said that, as the Government had- obtained during 
the trial of Mr. Parnet.’ and ‘his associates the 
opinion of the judges that the operations of the 
League were illegal, it ought to have proclaimed 
the Deages at once without waiting for the powers given 
by the Coercion Act. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN anticipated the 
convincing remark of Mr. Séxron that a mere procla- 
mation would in itself have been ineffectual, and that the 
League was in fact broken up, not by a proclamation, but 
by the arrest of all the officials. But after the Coercion 
Act was passed, why was not the League broken up ?. The 
debate on the Address supplies the answer. So long as 
the Land Bill was before Parliament, the Government 
accepted the theory that there was no connexion between 
the League and the outrages. The League was a peaceful 
body agitating in a constitutional way,and this wholesome 
agitation was calculated to have a legitimate influence 
on a susceptible Parliament. The Government further 
assamed that the League was something altogether 
different from what Mr. Sexron assures us it has been 
throughout. It chose to consider the League not as an 
association for ousting the landlords, but as an association 
for securing to the tenant his proper position as regards 
his landlord. Subsequently, after the Act had been passed, 
and just before it came into operation, it occurred to 
the Government to open its eyes. It was suddenly 
revealed to it that there was the closest possible 
connexion between the operations of the League and 
the outrages, and that the language of the leaders was 
not constitutional, but treasonable. The defence of the 
Government, which is substantially that it shut its eyes 
and opened them exactly at the proper time, was liable to 
the criticism passed on it equally by the Conservative Irish 
lawyers and by Mr. Sexron. There was no time for 
shutting eyes and no time for opening them. The League 
was the same throughout, worked in the same way and 
for the same object. When Mr. Paryeth was arrested he 
had only been doing and saying what he had done and 
said for months; and Mr. Sexton was entitled to say, 
with some indignation, that it was rather hard on him 
that he should be put in prison because at a particular 
moment the Government chose to see the League to be 
what he had persistently asserted it always had been and 
always would be. 


As to the present state of Ireland, the debate principally 
brought to the notice of Parliament the importance of 
the question of arrears, and the delicate question of the 
appointment and conduct of the Sub-Commissioners. 

umerous ‘arrangements for fixing rents outside the 
Court are being made. ‘These arrangements are usually 
very favourable to the tenant, and the fact that the 
landlords are willing without ‘litigation to reduce 
their rents very considerably is adduced as a proof 
that the rents on their estates most have been 
much too high, that they fully recognize this, and will not 
put the tenant to the trouble of proving it judicially. On 
the other hand, it was stated Mr. Piounxer that the 
willingness of the landlord to enter into such arrangements 
shows nothing but that the landlord is very poor because 
the law has failed to protect him. The tenant who has 
kept the arrears in hand offers to pay them, provided that 
the landlord will consent to a large reduction of rent, and 
the landlord is in such straits for ready money that he 
accepts the offer. But Mr. Sexton and other Irish mem- 
bers assert that the indebtedness of the tenant for arrears 
works in quite a different way. It enables the landlord to 
forbid the tenant applying for a jadicial rent. If the 
tenant goes to the Court the landlord presses for the 
arrears ; if the tenant keeps clear of the Court and remains 
liable for the old rent, the landlord says nothing about the 
arrears. Mr, Sexton seems to see something tyran- 
nical in this; but the landlord has surely something 
to say for himself. If the tenant paid the arrears, he 
could go to the Court; but he will not, or does 
not, pay the arrears. He goes on paying more than he 
would pay, as it is assumed, if the Gourt fixed the rent ; 
but the excess is only a refunding of the arrears by 


instalments. The criticism passed on, the Sub-Commis- 
sioners had reference rather to their appointment than to. 
their judgments or to the mode in which they, do their. 


work. Mr, PLunKet, indeed, produced some very startling 


figures, showing great reductions where rents had not been | 


raised for thirty or even forty years; but it is extremel 


difficult to prove in any particular case that a decision is. 


wrong. The Land Act was described during the debate as 
an elastic Act, by a member who thought the epithet very 


complimentary to it. Whether it is a merit or not in an, 
Act of Parliament to be elastic, there can be no doubt. 
that the epithet was deserved. The Act is so elastic that — 


it is quite impossible to say under which of. its provisions 


the landlord is being hit. There was less complaint of the | 


conduct of the Sub-Commissioners previously to their 
arriving at their decisions than seemed probable, and those 
who contplained of their decisions in many cases 
owned that the Sub-Commissioners had given themselves 
much trouble in their endeavour to ascertain the 
real facts, What was objected to,and apparently on good 
grounds, was that Sub-Commissioners had been appointed 
who were partisans, and who could therefore be scarcely 


expected to see things with perfect fairness, even if they 
wished to be fair. Some were appointed who were 
notorious political partisans, and were rewarded for their: 
services to Liberal candidates; and in some cases tenant-— 


farmers were appointed to act as judges in the very dis- 


trict to which they belonged. Such appointments are not. 


proper appointments, and tend to defeat the healing ope- 
ration of the Act, even when the decisions of those im- 
properly appointed happen to be right. Probably in 
future care will be taken to avoid appointments of the 
kind; but the change for the better will be one of the 
many salutary effects of free and full Parliamentary dis- 
cussion. 


CENTRAL ASIA, 


Tite neat ethnological definitions of the old-fashioned 
geographies it used to be stated that Frenchmen were 


frivolous and that Englishmen were not.: An attentive 


listener in the House of Commons on Wednesday after- 


noon might have remembered this statement with consider- _ 


able edification, and indeed it perpetually recurs to the mind 


whenever Mr. BartLett and Sir Cuartes Ditke 


have their little duels about pep ‘policy, especially 
about Central Asia. There is no doubt, of course, that 
Sir Cuartes Dike is a very effective debater, who takes 
good care so to choose his words that they shall have the 
maximum of effect with the minimum of compromising 
meaning, is apt to seize on any dialectical error of his 


antagonist, does not mind now and then indulging in 


rhetoric when it is safe and the audience is sufficiently 


ignorant and well disposed, and, above all, has mastered © 


the invaluable art of evading a question when it is incon- 
venient to answer it. The member for Bye, on the other 
hand, may be described in terms as nearly as possible the 
opposite of this. Yet it is not an unfair description of 
these duels, as far as Central Asia is concerned, to say that 


Mr, Barrierr is in his blundering way 


perpetually trying to make Englishmen aware of the 
actual troth, and that Sir CHartes Ditke is in 
his adroit way perpetually trying to conceal that truth 
from them. With an artistic perception with which they 
are not often credited, Englishmen appear to look at the 
blunders and the adroitness, and to appreciate both very 
heartily. But of the very simple and obvious fact that it 
is their interests: which are at stake, and that the blunderer 
is struggling to prevent these interests being muddled 
away, and the adroit debater struggling to get the muddle 
comfortably carried on—of this they take no note what- 
ever. Mr. AsHMEAD BartLetr is a-joke when he is not a 
bore, and a bore when he is not a joke—érgo, the matters 
about which Mr. AsHmzAD Barrierr talks deserve the 
same description. 

If, however, the artistic rather than the practical point 
of view has been irrevocably chosen, it might be well that 
the artistic method of criticism itself should be pushed a 
little further. Sir Cartes Ditxe plays his cards ex- 
ceedingly well, but a slight inspection of his game might 
surely convey to the inspector an idea of the state of his 
hand. One thing which any one may observe without 
subjecting his mind to the frightful strain of looking at a 


map of Tarkestan, is that the Unper-Szcrerary for: 
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Arrairs mixes up his Central Asian refer- 
ences with others in a very curious fashion. Every one 
who has studied the art of rhetoric knows the good 
effect which is produced by this plan when part of your 
case is weak and part of it is strong. Sir Caartes Dike 
was no doubt justified in giving “ absolutely unqualified ” 
denial to the silly tittle-tattle about Mr. GoscHEn’s visit to 
Berlin ; but this round and satisfactory phrase somehow 
seemed to cover and include certain references to the 
affairs of Persia and Turkestan, which, when examined, 
are found to be very far from unqualified denials. It is 
not easy to consider these statements separately from the 
airy lightness with which Sir Caries skipped from the 
awkward ground of Turkestan to Berlin, and to Tunis, and 
to the Herzegovina, and to a great many other places. But 
when the separate references to Transcaspian affairs are 
put together, it is found that Sir Cuartes Ditke’s respect 
tor truth prevented him from really giving any informa- 
tion, not to say comfort, at all on the point. Perhaps the 
most remarkable example of Sir Cuartes Ditxe’s debating 
aptitude (which it is impossible to compliment too highly) 
is the following :—‘‘ The honourable member had said on 
“‘ three several occasions that the Russians had advanced 
** 500, 600, and 700 miles since the present Government 
** came into office. He also said that they advanced 200 
“* miles since the date of the Candahar debate. At the time 
“of that debate General was at Askabad.” That 
is to say, Mr. AsumeaD Barter is an inconsistent exag- 
gerator, and there is no truth in his mileages ; and yet, in 
any sense except that in which Mr. Herserr Giapstone 
denies that he called himself Mr. Herpert, denial of Mr. 
ASHMEAD Barrett's statements is dishonest and unsus- 
tainable. At the time of the Candahar debate the ques- 
tion practically was, whether Askabad was going to be 
Russian. At the present moment the question is whether 
Sarakhs is going to be Russian. Now from Askabad to 
Sarakhs is, in round numbers, two hundred miles. True, 
Sir Cuartes Divke denies that the Russians are going to 
Sarakhs or anywhere near it; but at the time of the 
Candahar debate Sir Cuartes Ditxe denied that Russia 
was going to pursue the operations which Russia has 
pursued actively ever since. Again, Sir Cuartes 
will find it very hard, except by again borrowing the 
method of his just-mentioned colleague, to deny that, when 
the present Government came into office, the permanent 
and assured territory of Russia hardly stretched beyond 
the Caspian littoral. Now from Krasnovodsk to Sarakhs 
is five hundred miles as the crow flies ; it is fully three hun- 
dred and fifty from Krasnovodsk to the point which is already 
coloured onthe maps as definitely and irretrievably Rus- 
sian. It is easy by achicane about miles and dates to 
gain a dialectical victory over a rather clumsy antagonist. 
it is impossible, and, as his manner of arguing shows, no 
one knows better than Sir Caartes DILkE that it is impos- 
sible, to deny that the term of office of the present 
Government represents the period during which Russia 
has definitely bridged the deserts, turned if not passed the 
mountains, and subdued the warlike tribes which at the 
date of their entry into office separated her from 
Afghanistan. To do Sir Curves justice, he does not 
deny this. He has more sense, or more houesty, than to 
deny it; though with such examples and such backing 
as he has, it is really rather wonderful that he does not. 


It is said, though not by the Government, that they are 
really disturbed at this last encroachment of Russia. 
Whether the actual direction of it be southward or eastward 
really does not very much matter. As a matter of fact 
there are two tracts of country remaining for Russia to 
swallow (or, rather, there were two) to complete the 
annexations which are to feed and secure General 
_ Skoseverr’s place d’armes towards Afghanistan. The one 
is the indisputably Persian territory between the Kopet 
Dagh and the Attrek, the annexation of which would 
not nominally advance the Russian outposts nearer 
to India, but would greatly strengthen her command 
of the way thither. The other is the so-called ‘ skirt” 
northward of the hills between Askabad and Sarakhs. 
The correspondence published last week shows beyond 
possibility of doubt or cavil that both these districts—each 
of which, speaking roughly, is a province one hundred and 
fifty miles long by fifty broad, and which stand to each 
other in position like the second and third squares of a 
knight’s move at chess—are in a state of paulo-post future 
annexation, if the annexation of one or both has not 
already been completed. It is possible that some energetic 


remonstrances (if it be possible to conceive Lord GRanvittg 
doing anything energetic) may induce a nominal reduction 
of the immediate advance. Each territory may be made 
the subject of two bites instead of one; but that is pretty 
nearly the utmost that can be expected. The average 
Englishman does not read Parliamentary papers, which ig 
a pity; for more improving reading than the “ further 
‘* correspondence ” on this subject just referred to can 
hardly be imagined. There was certainly a time, and not, 
so very long ago, when the cool insolence of Baron 
Jomini’s definition of Transcaspia as “all the territory 
“ beyond the Caspian ”’ would have been thought to need 
the shedding of something stronger than ink to cancel it, 
Bat probably this insolence explains the Government theory 
that their Afghan policy is “a magnificent success.” The 
word magnificent is naturally connected with the word 
magnanimous, and the magnificence of being insulted b 
Russia suits the magnanimity of being defeated by the 
Boers. But the papers are instructive in other ways. 
They do not tell us anything new ; that was not to be ex- 
pected. But they tell us that the English Government 
receives its principal information about Central Asian 
affairs from translations of Russian newspapers, every one 
of which, it may be remembered, publishes exactly what 
the Russian Government chooses. True, we have a 
Minister at Teheran and an agent at Meshed; but, as Sir 
Cuar.zes Dixke knows, it takes a long time to communicate 
with the latter, and, as General Sxopeterr has just in- 
formed us, the former is practically a nonentity. It 
is not surprising, on the whole, that Sir CHar.zs 
Dike abstained from giving much information. For, 
in the first place, it is not probable that he had 
much to give; and in the second, it is quite certain 
that he had none to give which could be satisfactory. He 
must, however, be condoled with for having had to bear 
the brunt of Mr. ArtHurR ARNOLD’s awkward question 
a night or two before about the relations of the late Govern- 
ment with Persia. The public life of the member for 
Salford has not been very long or distinguished, but it has 
been long enough to give a tolerably definite idea of his in- 
tellectual quality. But it must, in the famous phrase, have 
taken even Mr. ArTuur ARNOLD a great deal of trouble to 
reach the condition of mind in which, as a supporter of the 
present Government, he could think it expedient to bring 
in sharp contrast the position of England in Central Asia 
not three years ago and her position now. The UNpEr- 
Secretary for Foreign Arrairs must have blessed the 
antiquated etiquette which ostensibly prevented him from 
showing this contrast at Mr. AkNOLD’s bidding. 


EGYPT. 


lage text of the Joint Note has at last been officially 
published, and it so happens that its publication coin- 
cides with a temporary lull in the affairs of Egypt. 
Although it is little more than a month since the Joint 
Note was handed to the KHEpiv8, it seems already a docu- 
ment that belongs to a remote past,so much has happened 
in Egypt since it was presented, and so different is the 
state of affairs with which England has now to deal. 
Bat there was never an instance in which it was more 
true that it is only through the study of the past that 
it is possible to estimate rightly the present and the 
future. We cannot ascertain the proper relations of 
England in Egyptian matters to France and the re- 
maining Powers without ascertaining what these rela- 
tions have hitherto been; what are the sovereign rights 
of the Suttan without understanding the limitations 
which the Porte itself or other Powers have placed on 
these rights; or how the Control is endangered and 
how it is to be replaced without comprehending how 
the Control grew up, what it was meant to do, and 
what it has done. The Joint Note presented to the 
Kuepive on January 8 was, according to Lord GRANVILLE, 
a restatement, at the invitation of France, of the contents 
of Lord GRanvILLE’s despatch of November 4 to Sir Epwarp 
Mater. The substance of this despatch was that England 
wished to see further improvements made in Egyptian 
administration, but would leave the carrying out of these 
improvements altogether to the Egyptian Government ; that 
it did not favour one Egyptian Ministry more than another, 
and that in case of anarchy England would interfere. M. 
GamBETTrA, as representing the co-protecting Power, asked 
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that England and France should say together what Eng- 
land had previously said for herself, and Lord Granvitue 
complied. It is difficult to see how he could have refused 
to comply, for France had been clearly recognized as 
sharing the protectorate; and to have stated the only and 
the real reason against joining with France, the evil im- 
pression lef by the Tunis expedition, would have been a 
complete departure from all the rules of diplomacy, and 
would have terminated friendly relations with France not 
only as regards Egypt, but as regards everything else. 
Bat, although the Joint Note was sufficiently in keeping 
with Lord Guanvitie’s November despatch to be substan- 
tially a repetition of it, there were one or two changes, 
owing, as Lord GranviLLE says, to altered circumstances, 
which were by no means unimportant. The Joint Note 
stated that recent events, and more especially the convo- 
cation of the Notables, had led to that exchange of views 
between the protecting Powers of which the Note was the 
result; and Lord GRraNnvitLE has since explained that it 
was apprehended, and events have shown that it was 
rightly apprehended, that the new Parliament might en- 
danger the Control. But the Note introduced a much 
more striking change than this. The despatch only 
threatened that England would intervene in case of 
anarchy; the Note pledged the two Powers to guard 
against all cause of complication, internal or external, 
which might menace the order of things established in 
Egypt. This was going a long way beyond the statement 
of the despatch. What the despatch contemplated was some- 
thing definite, the occurrence of a state of anarchy; and 
the only possible mode of curing a state of anarchy is to 
put it down in force. The Note contemplated something 
altogether indefinite—the arising of causes of complica- 
tion from within or without which might endanger the 
existing order of things in Egypt; and it proposed not to 
remove dangers, but to guard against them. Every one 
in Egypt and out of it immediately began to ask what 
causes of complication, internal or external, were referred 
to, and how it was proposed to guard against them. 


’ The Porte thought, whether rightly or wrongly, that 
something which it had done or was supposed to intend 
doing was one of these causes of complication, and that any 
measures to guard against such causes must involve some 
infringements of its sovereign rights. It inquired of the 
Powers generally what they thought of the Joint Note, 
and they gave a perfectly safe, inoffensive, and evasive 
reply. They had no other wish than to see the 
existing order of things in Egypt maintained. As 
this was precisely what the Joint Note proposed to 
effect, the reply of the Powers carried no one any further. 
There has been no occurrence of anarchy in Egypt, and 
therefore the case for forcible intervention has not arisen, 
The protecting Powers were left to guard in their own way 
against causes of complication. e are thus driven back 
once more to asking what were the external causes of 
complication apprebended, and what the internal. There 
may have been other causes of external complication, but 
there was one at least which was notorious and serious. 
When in September the mutineers coerced the Kuzpive, 
they informed him that he had better yield at once, as 
they had his successor ready. There are two pretenders 
to the Khedivate, Ismain, the deposed Khedive, and Hatim, 
who, according to the old law superseded by the Firmans, 
ought to have been Ismat’s successor. Unless the 
most persistent and concurrent rumours from every 
quarter are altogether false, both Ismam and Hatiw 
have been intriguing to supersede Txwrik, from the 
first day when the Sutray, in compliance with the wishes 
of England and France, made Tewrik Khedive, and there 
can be scarcely a shadow of a doubt that one of the 
two was the successor with whom the mutincers threatened 
Tewrik. The two Powers could not allow this very 
serious menace to be hanging over the head of a man 
whom they had placed where he is. In the same way it 
may be said that the most serious and notorious of the in- 
ternal causes of complication is the supersession of the 
Control. This involves what Lord Granvitte calls an 
organic change, and the question arises how such a change 
is to be met. Is there to be any substitute for the Con- 
trol, and, if so, what? There is no immediate necessity 
for action, for the Egyptian Ministry and Parliament fully 
recognize the Control. They do not terminate it, they 
only set up a state of things in which it nominally exists 
but cannot practically work. Nominally there is no 
change in the status quo; really there isa change. The 


protecting Powers have lost the Gor 
that the Government of Egypt will not govern badly. 

In these circumstances, in face of something quite new 
but not very pressing, Lord GranviLue decided that before 
taking any step he would consult the Powers generally ; 
and the present French Government, which is prudence 
itself, fell in with Lord Granvite’s views. This was pro- 
bably the best and wisest course to take. In the first 
place, it saved us from being mere partners in intervention 
with the authors of the Tunis expedition ; and, in the next 
place, it relieved us from the imputation of wantonl 
stirring up the Eastern qnestion in a domineering an 
provoking way. ‘Technically, there was the justification 
that, although the other Powers had mere in the 
status quo—that is, in the protectorate of England and 
France in the shape it had assamed—they might claim as 
at least an act of courtesy that they should be consulted 
if the protectorate was to assume any new shape. But it 
is impossible to deny that very great weight ought to be at- 
tached to the warning given by Lord Sauissury on the first 
night of the Session. To call the attention of all Europe 
in a formal manner to Egypt, and to the policy of England 
towards Egypt, is a very delicate matter; for it may at 
any time also call the attention of Europe to the position 
of England with regard to the Suez Canal. The claims 
of England are claims to be asserted by action, and not to 
be discussed across a table by diplomatists. It is impos- 
sible to disguise that they are not reconcilable with the ordi- 
nary doctrines of international law. We give in the case 
of Egypt a special meaning to neutrality. When the war 
broke out between Russia and Turkey, England allowed 
troops to be sent against Russia from the Turkish 
province of Egypt, but openly forbade Russia to extend 
the war to Egypt, from which part of the armies opposed” 
to her came. Lord Dexsy was perfectly right in thus up-. 
holding the interests of England, but no one can say that 
he was acting strictly in accordance with the duties of a. 
neutral. Again, if we were at war with Russia while 
Turkey was neutral, we should certainly claim and enforce. 
2, right to send ships of war through a ditch constructed 
altogether in neutral territory. No such right is known 
to international law, and it would be to the law of self-. 
preservation that we should appeal. In order to be able. 
practically to enforce our claim whenever the occasion for - 
enforcing it might arise, we have asserted, and successfully 
asserted, the right to constitute for ourselves a special posi- 
tion in Egypt. For reasons partly of general policy, partly 
of temporary expediency, we have been willing, or have. 
felt ourselves obliged, to admit France into a sort of part- 
nership in our special position. How far this partner- 
ship is to extend no one can say, for nothing has as yet 
happened to show where French and English interests. 
would diverge. Within its uncontested limits, the duties 
of the partnership ought unquestionably to be loyally 
fulfilled. As regards the rest of Europe we have to reserve. 
our special position, and to keepin mind the very peculiar 
claims we mean to enforce in the last resort, and at the 
same time to work on with as much courtesy and guarded 
deference as possible. As re; Turkey, the policy of Lord: 
GranvILLE, that of paying due respect to the Suuray, up- 
holding his authority over Egypt, and not allowing him 
to extend it, is the best that can be pursued. ut it. 
is easy to say on paper that this is the best course to- 
pursue; it is very difficult from moment to moment to. 
carry it out practically. The leaders of the Opposition 
thoroughly recognize the difficulties which Lord Guxovnsa. 
has to encounter, and they show themselves not only will- 
ing but anxious to do and say nothing to embarrass Lord 
GraNnviLLE while the result of the steps he is now taking 
remains as yet uncertain. 


MR. ERRINGTON AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


gb dege may be two opinions about the prudence, or 

even the propriety, of maintaining a regular agent 
at the Vatican, or of sending a special mission to nego- 
tiate some particular question. Upon one point, how- 
ever, it might have been thought that there could be 
but one opinion, and that is the need for more than 
common frankness on the part of the Government when 
dealing with a matter of such exceptional delicacy. There 
are still a great number of persons in England who, where 
the Porg is concerned, allow their zeal to outrun their dis- 
cretion or even their common sense. The very thought that 
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their Sovereign is in communication with a power whose 
character and doings they hold to be the principal subject 
of the Apocalypse is exceedingly distasteful tothem. In- 
deed, it is more than distasteful to them ; it is alarming. They 
consider that there is a standing command addressed to 
all Christian people to “ come out of Babylon” ; and how can 
a Government which sends, or even allows, anybody to speak 
to the ruler of Babylon in its name or on its behalf be said 
to obey this injunction? An action which to the Forricn 
SucreTary seems the most natural thing in the world, 
seems to this section of his countrymen a crime black 
enough to call down the vengeance of Heaven. If they 
could be sure it would fall on the Foreign Secretary 
only, or even on the Government generally, they might 
be more at ease. But they are not quite sure how far 
the Government has the power of associating innocent 
Englishmen with its own misdeeds; and, at all events, they 
feel that no harm can’ be done by uplifting their voices 
against. the rashness of Ministers who have never en- 
joyed, or perhaps have despised, the enlightening privilege 
gtudying Mr. Hore Apocalyptice and Dr. 
Cummina’s End of the World. These worthy, but not very 
wise, people are not the only critics whom Ministers who 
meditate placing themselves in diplomatic communication 
with the Vatican have to fear. There is the professional 
Opposition, which is always on the watch for some occasion 
of attack ; the Irish Opposition, which does not wish to see 
the Roman Catholie clergy brought into any closer relation 
with the English Government; the secular Opposition, 
which dislikes seeing the Government associated with any 
powerfal ecclesiastical organization. And around all these 
sections of opinion there is a diffused atmosphere of vague 
distrust, which disposes those who breathe it to look for 
underhandedness and reserve in all matters with which 
the Roman Catholic Church is mixed up. All these things, 
taken together, seem to make it plain that, when the 
Government determined to make any overtures to the 
Vatican, however slight and however indirect they might 
be, it should haye abandoned all hope of keeping them 
secret, and have committed itself to nothing which it 
could not frankly acknowledge in the certain event of 
being challenged to say what it had done, Lord Gran- 
VILLE is undoubtedly right when he says that “nothing 
“could be more inconvenient than to answer a string of 
“leading questions, pointing out which of the facts as- 
“ sumed were correct, and which were not so, about papers 
“which are not to be presented.” But then, whether 
it was convenient or not to answer such questions, 
it was perfectly certain that they would be asked. A 
Minister's necessity is an Opposition’s opportunity ; and, 
unless very great interests indeed are at stake, it is use- 
less to expect an Opposition to forego its chance. The 
only way to meet attack is to be prepared with a plain 
at straightforward statement, which should, if possible, 
be volunteered rather than extracted ; and, having made 
this, to refuse to answer any questions on the subject. 


The Honse of Commons was favoured on Tuesday with 
Mr. Giapstone’s notion of a plain and straightforward 
statement of the facts relating to Mr. Errineron’s visit to 
Rome. The Prue Miviszer vose with the declared pur- 
pose of conveying “with perfect clearness” the nature 
and the aim of ‘‘ such communications as have taken place 
between Lord Granvitne and Mr. Errineron.” And the 
way in which Mr, Guapsrone set about it was this. He 
assumes in the words just quoted that communications 
of some kind have taken place between Lord Granvitue 
and Mr. Errineroy. He next states, ‘in the most dis- 
‘* tinct. terms,” that there have been no negotiations with 
“Mr. Errincron, no proposal made to him, and no re- 
“ quest tendered.” As it seems difficult to hold commn- 
nications which involve neither negotiations, nor proposals, 
nor requests, the impression left by Mr. GLapsronr’s 
speech, if it had stopped here, would have been that he 
had used the word communications in the first instance 
only to make his denial of their existence the more impres- 
sive. But then, in the next breath, he went on to define 
the “ purport of any intercourse with Lord Granvitie by 
“ Mr, Exrincron.” This intercourse has been exclusively 
with, reference to Mr. Exrinoron’s “ being a channel or 
“ mediam of information.” So that, though no negotia- 
tions, proposals, or requests have passed between Lord 
GRANVILLE and Mr. Errinetoy, there have been “ commu- 
“nications” and “ intercourse” with reference to Mr, 
Exraygton’s being a channel of information. Lord 
GRaNVILLE did not propose or request that Mr. 


Errincton shonld become such a channel, and Mr 
Errineton did not propose or request that he should 
become such a channel. But, in some unexplained 
fashion, the idea grew up simultaneously in these two 
minds, and Lord Granvitie found that, without knowing it, 
he had become possessed of a channel of information, and 
Mr. Errinoron found that, without knowing it, he had be. 
come a channel of information. Yet, lest Mr. Errincroy 
should be exalted above measure by the favour accorded to 
him, Mr. Gtapstone thought it well to remind him that 
the sun of Lord Granvitie’s countenance shines, or may 
shine, on all men alike. Mr. Errinetoy, though he isa 
channel, is not an exclusive channel. At least, if he is an 
exclusive channel, it is only accidentally and for the time. 
“ On any occasion of any other gentleman as well qualified 
“as Mr. Errinoton by character and intelligence to con- 
“ vey just and accurate information to Rome, Lord Gran- 
“ VILLE ’’—at this point Mr. GLapstong’s hearers must have 
been tempted to supply the words “ would have made this 
“ other gentleman a channel,” and so finish the sentence a 
little faster. Had they done so, they would have greatly 
exaggerated Mr. Giavsrone’s meaning. All that he was 
prepared to admit was that, in the event of this other well- 
qualified gentleman going to Rome, “ Lord Granvitie 
“* might have been induced to think it well to supply him, 
“or permit him to be supplied, with information of that 
“character.” Why could not Mr. Giapstoye have simply 
said that, as the Government thought it useful to convey 
to, or receive from, the Vatican certain information interesting 
to Her Masesty’s Roman Catholic subjects, they had taken 
advantage of Mr. Errincron’s visit to Rome to ask him to 
convey and receive this information? After this answer 
had been given they might very properly have refused 
to answer any more questions, and there would have 
been no senso left of any further and unrevealed 
dealings with the Porz. As it was, Mr. 
mysterious qualifications and apparent self-contradictions 
simply stimulated inquiry ; and the next night Sir Cuartes 
DiLke was badgered by Sir Henry Wo rr to say a variety 
of things which he ought never to have been called upon 
to say, but which, under the circumstances, it was inevitable 
that he should be called upon to say. 

On Thursday the attack was renewed in the Honse of 
Lords, and there Lord Granvinue made the statement 
which, if it had been made on Tuesday in the House of 
Commons, would have disposed of the controversy. Mr. 
Errineroy, he said, did not go to Rome at the request of 
the Government. He has received no appointment, nor 
any remuneration for services or expenses. He had no 
authority to negotiate with or to make any proposal, or to 
prefer any request, to the Vatican. He went of his own 
accord’to spend the winter at Rome, and before starting 
asked Lord Granvitie whether he could be of any use to 
the Government. The Government thonght that he could 
be of use to them in communicating authentic information 
on matters of interest to the Roman Catholic subjects of the 
Queen, and they ‘left him at liberty to mention this 
opinion to the Cardinal-Secretary. There can be no 
doubt that during the past winter there has been a good 
deal of information which the Government would wish the 
Pope to have in as accurate and authentic a form as pos- 
sible ; and the stay in Rome of a Roman Catholic member 
of Parliament, in whom they and the Porg would alike 
have confidence, supplied them with an obvious and con- 
venient opportunity of conveying this information. Thus 
stated, the question is reduced to very modest proportions. 
The Government may have been well or ill advised in con- 
veying information to the Popz in the present circum- 
stances of Ireland; but this is all that they have done. 
But for Mr, GLADsToNe’s perverse ingenuity, it is all that 
they would by this time have been suspected of doing; but 
now that this faculty has been so abundantly called into 
play, it is by no means certain that Lord GranviLLe’s 
statement will be universally held to have cleared up the 
mystery. 


A PICCADILLY PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.. 


T is certainly not surprising that a faint remonstrance 

should already have been addressed in Parliament to 
the powers that be on the subject of the present state of 
Piccadilly, and it is perhaps less surprising still that that 
remonstrauce should hayo been met with the familiar 
gesture and speech of those who “smiling put the 
“question by.” The reflections of a casual foreigner 
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(such as Montesquieu and Goxpswitn delighted in) 
who should make his first acquaintance with Piccadilly 
in its present condition are not difficult to imagine. 
The wayfarer who turns out of the Park eastwards is con- 
fronted with a very curious state of things. Between 
him and the statue opposite there is a road which is half 
“ap” and half “down,” if that last be the proper 
technical expression for a road which is pervious. As 
half, and rather the larger half, of the whole traffic of 
London from East to West, or vice versd, converges under 
ordinary circumstances at Hyde Park Corner, the stream 
of vehicles passing through this artificial Euripns is 
naturally somewhat dense and proportionately slow; 
for a choked channel in this case does not by any 
means mean a “race,” except in a sense to be re- 
ferred to preséntly. The traveller who is in a carriage 
has not anything to do but to possess his soul in 
patience. The traveller on foot, who does not want to 
go straight up Piccadilly, has two courses open to him, 
his choice of which depends very much on his familiarity 
with the circumstances. usticus expectat, with the usual 
result; Urbanus adjusts his proceedings to the situation 
and fetches a compass privily. Meanwhile, he who is 
going eastwards withéut the necessity of crossing proceeds 
with not much more than the usual danger of annihilation 
at Hamilton Place till he approaches the crown of the 
hill. He here observes that the authorities have adopted 
a system of breaking up the roadway only at short inter- 
vals, so as to allow the traffic to expand and disport itself 
before it is once more compressed. He also observes that 
the ingenious plan of taking up a longitudinal section 
only instead of boldly barring the whole road has the 
natural result of doubling the wear and tear on the rather 
fragile wood blocks, with a consequence of almost per- 
ceptible ruts, which widen and deepen day by day. Lastly, 
he notices that this practice, by making it a matter of the 
first importance for the lighter vehicles to get ahead of the 
heavier whenever there is an opportunity, encourages a kind 
of charioteership which is highly suggestive of a passage 
in the Electra, and thus gratitying to the classical student, 
but otherwise likely to cause not a little nervousness. By 
the time that the observations are completed he may be 
ssppanne to have arrived at the corner of Half-Moon 
treet. 

This corner has always been a place of sensations. The 
convergence of two slopes, the narrowness of Half-Moon 
Street itself, the nearness of Clarges Street—another 
affluent of the main stream—and the ingenious manner in 
which a large refuge, a cabman’s shelter,‘and such-like 
obstacles, have been accumalated at convenient distances 
in the immediate neighbourhood, have had the happiest 
result in the destruction of carriages, the disembowel- 
ling of horses, the occasional extinction of the 
lives of coachmen, and sometimes of their masters and 
mistresses. But the present state of things leaves the 
ordinary condition far behind. On a tolerably fine 
afternoon, especially if it succeeds a rainy morning, so 
that the pavement is a little slippery, a passer-by who has 
nothing to do may see some really interesting sights and 
hear much improving language. The natural or natural- 
artificial perils of the locality are now assisted by the 
shutting off of one-half of the roadway for the purposes of 
mending, while a huge hoarding and its accompanying 
timbered footpath encroaches liberally on the other half, 
and completely blocks the view between Piccadilly and 
Haif-Moon Street itself. Hence there is an abundance of 
that unexpectedness which is the soul of all truly interesting 
situations, At one moment an omnibus tries to pull up at 
the corner, and, the slope being not inconsiderable, and the 
pavement slippery, glides and slides (not in the slang of the 
day, but literally) all over the place. At another a too hasty 
brougham, turning out of Half-Moon Street, finds the pole 
of a van comfortably prepared to bore a hole in the near 
horse’s chest, and escapes that catastrophe by half an 
inch or so. Dogs are run over and yelp refreshingly ; 
pedestrians thread the mélée. with that appearance of 
interest and excitement which is scandalously said to be 
only aroused in an Englishman by the prospect of killing 
something, but which is at least equally common when 
there is no chance of killing anything except himself. If 
the traveller clears all this, ifis to arrive in front of 
Devonshire House, and to discover that an equally in- 
genious arrangement has been devised on the one hand 
for accommodating the traffic from or to Berkeley Street, 
on the other for giving walkers who wish to enter the 


Green Park a lively ten seconds amid the wheels of tho 
contending chariots. 

It may be said that these woes are not new, and in a 
sense they are not. By one of those mysterious dispensa- 
tions which nobody understands, the most frequented 
thoroughfares in London are usually in this state for some 
weeks after the beginning of the season, and for some 
weeks before the end of it. It is in vain that generations 
of reformers have pointed out that, if the Vestries like to 
pile the pavement of St. James’s Street on the top of that 
of Pall Mall, and to deposit both in the centre of Piccadilly, 
they can do it between the middle of August and the be- 
ginning of January without anybody offering the slightest 
objection. Perhaps the gentlemen who perform the neces- 
sary operations are at their moors during this time, or on 
the Continent, or engaged in examining the manners and 
climate of the Western States of America. At any rate, 
the thing is never done then. But it certainly does. seem 
(though no doubt the advocates of wood pavement will 
vehemently deny this) that the process of topsiturvifi- 


cation is considerably more frequent with that material _ 


than with the granite, which, noisy as it was, was cer- 
tainly not dirtier, and was not half so slippery. It is 
true that the operation of piecing together these neat 
wooden cubes is a tempting one, and it is quite intelligible 
that the operators should not be happy when they have 
not got their puzzle to pack together, and to tar and to 
sand and to gravel and to roll. Bpt meanwhile the 
ordinary passenger on foot or in vehicles pays dearly for 
their amusement. Mr. Firta and his friends would say, 
no doubt, that their municipality will settle all this. 
Doubt on this point may be profane, but it is unavoidable, 
If there is one characteristic of a municipality which is 
obvious and familiar to observers, it is that it will still be 
doing. There is always somebody who has a project; it 
may be for universal tramways; it may be for subways of 
improved construction; it may be for underground tele. 
graphs and telephones and pneumatic despatch arrange- 
ments; and that somebody never rests until he has 
the streets up. It is supposed to be the peculiarity 
of a notable housewife always to have her house 
upside down, and it is equally the characteristic o 
the notable municipality to have its streets (which 
are, in a manner, all that it has for a house, "despite 
the gradual weakening of the Englishman’s castle doctrine) 
upside down likewise. Besides, a municipality has no 
bowels for the weaknesses of districts. It is a great nuisance 
to a district to have its roads up, and yet even under the 
present circumstances the tyranny of road surveyors, or 
the laudable feeling that something ought to be done, or 
some other peculiarity of the vestryman, overcomes the 
natural indignation of the shopkeeper at having his door 
made inaccessible to carriages. The municipal is only a 
bowelless vestryman—a vestryman with all his unpleasant 
faults aggravated tenfold, and all his redeeming virtues 
weakened in proportion. At present, Piccadilly is gene- 
rally passable in March and April, sometimes in May and 
June, and nearly always from August to Christmas. 
When Mr. Fiera has his way, it will probably be closed 
regularly from the rst of February to the 1st of 
September. 


M. GAMBETTA IN ITALY. 


N ex-Dictator on his travels is a natural subject for in- 

CX. terviewing, and M. Gamperra has a special claim to 
the devotion of journalists by reason of his own connexion 
with the craft, and of the disposition he has always shown 


to give good things to his brother workmen. To get on | 


the staff of the Iépublique Frangaise has been quite an 
alternative career to getting elected to the Chamber ; in- 
deed it had an advantage over the Chamber as an in- 
troduction to office, inasmuch as there was less to distract 
the mind from the great purpose of life. A deputy must 
speak, or at least vote, upon many questions with which 
M. Gamperta is not concerned; but a writer in the Ré- 
publique Frangaise could content himself with singing in 
many tones the praises of M. Gambetta. In this way, better 
perhaps than in any other, he could fit himself for taking 
office under the object of his devotion. M. Gamperra is under- 


‘stood not to dislike obsequious homage, and where can it be 


more appropriately offered up than in the columns of his 
own newspaper ? In the double character of fellow-labourer 
and patron ML. Gampetra has been visited by the represen- 
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tative of an Italian newspaper, and to this sympathizing 
stranger he has confided his troubles about the prospects 
of the new French Ministry. M. Gameerra is pradent 
enough not to say a word in depreciation of his actual 
successors. M. pe Freycinet is very honest and very 
clever, and he has honest and clever men about him. 
What moves M. Gampertta’s pity is that these honest and 
able men will not be strong enough to bend the bow which 
he has made over to them. M. Gamsetra assumes that 
his successors will try to pass tie Bills which, had he re- 
mained in office, he intended to propose ; but he has no hope 
that their power will be equal to their will. Certainly it 
cannot be charged against the groat Ministry of which 
France was so unexpectedly deprived that its members 
have been reticent as to the benefits they intended to 
confer upon their undeserving countrymen. When Mr. 
Gtapstone last left office, he carried his secret away with 
him. No hint has ever been given of that plan for 
abolishing the Income-tax, the announcement of which 
fell so flat on an electorate which for the most part did not 
pay it. M. Gamprrra, on the contrary, has allowed his 
. subordinates to show the country what it has lost by his 
resignation. One by one the reforms which the late 
Cabinet intended to effect are being presented to the 
Chamber. They are introduced in the form of Bills; but 
M. Gampetta does not pretend to believe that they can 
possibly be passed. He means them rather as memorials 
of a legislative Paradise from which the fallen de- 
puties stand self-expelled. Still M. Gamperra intends 
to do all he can to help the Government to pass these 
Bills. He thinks that the happiness and the grandeur 
of France depend upon them; and, as he places his 
country above everything, he will support the Government 
with all his might. But it will be of no use. The Bills 
will not pass, or they will pass with all the goodness taken 
out of them. That dreadful Scrutin d’arrondissement, 
which makes men partial and petty without knowing it, 
will stand in the way. The deputies, even the most 
honest and conscientious of them, are devoted to parochial 
interests ; and the interest of the country, as understood 
by M. Gamserta, is seemingly opposed to the interest of 
every separate part of it. 


M. Gamperra attributes his ill success in getting Scrutin 
de liste adopted to his want of Italian tact and supple- 
ness. However deficient he may be in these particular 
qualities, he seems to be not ill endowed with that 
faculty of tripping up an adversary while professing 
friendship for him which, rightly or wrongly, is sup- 

sed to be another feature of the Italian character. 

his legislative legacy to his successors can hardly 
fail to bring trouble with it. If M. pe Freycinet 
rejects it and throws the weight of the Government 
against the passing of the Bills, M. Gambetta will be able 
to declare that he was mistaken in him; that, instead of 
being the honest Republican he thought him, he cares 
mothing for the happiness and grandeur of France, or is 
agnorant of the means by which alone these ends can be 
served. If, on the other hand, M. pe Freycrver is ill 
advised enough to accept the legacy, his position will be 
far worse. He will then have committed himself to M. 
Gampetta’s legislation, and, by so doing, will have made 
the issee between the present and the late Cabinets a 
purely personal one. M. Gamperra will be able to say 
that he was driven from office, not because his successors 
disliked his policy, but simply because they wished to 
stand in his shoes. When they were offered places under 
-him they refused them—it was supposed on the ground 
that they could not subscribe to his programme. Now 
that accident has carried them into power over his head, 
they are perfectly willing to adopt the very programme 
which they rejected when they would have had to carry it 
out as M. Gamperta’s colleagues. There can hardly be a 
question that M. pz Freycinet will prefer to be the object 
of open hostility rather than of this exceedingly compro- 
mising friendship. The only way in which M. Gamperra’s 
successor can hope to hold his own against M. Gambetta is 
by appealing to a different type of political sentiment. If 
the M. Gamserra’s Bills, he will virtually make 
himself his lieutenant, and by doing this he will reproduce 
the very state of things out of which it came to pass that 
M. Gamperta’s assumption of office was at last regarded 
as the only way of escape from a position too unreal 
to be endured any longer. It is easy to conceive that 
nothing would suit M. Gamserra better than that things 
should quietly slip back to this point. The blanders 


and the arrogance of his short tenure of office would by 
degrees be forgotten, and the country would in time come 
to feel that he must be had on his own terms. 

It is hardly unfair to take M. Gaserra’s Italian journey 
as confirming what may be called the dictatorial theory 
of his character. When a Sovereign abdicates it ig 
natural enough that he should go on his travels. There 
is nothing left for him to do at home. But when q 
Minister resigns office he merely passes from one kind 
of work to another. There are duties as specific and 
as useful for him to discharge in Opposition as there 
were in office, and if he runs away while Parliament 
is in full session, it must be because the new employ. 
ment is not of the kind that he likes. M. Gamperra 
is willing enough to work for his country provided 
that he is left absolutely free to work in his own 
way. He cannot even tolerate the co-operation of col- 
leagues of the same political rank as himself, or rather 
he denics in action, if not in word, that such colleagues 
are to be found. As for the Chamber of Deputies, 
he resents any unwillingness it may show to register his 
decrees as keenly as if he were holding a Bed of Justice 
under the old monarchy. It is natural enough, therefore, 
that when he finds the opposition of the Chamber too 
powerfal to be withstood he should ostentatiously retire 
from public life. It is true that he can only afford to do 
this for a very short time, since the French public have au 
inconvenient habit of forgetting their heroes if they do 
not keep themselves well to the front. But it may be 
some comfort to M. Gamperra to play the part of an ex- 
Dictator instead of an ex-Minister, even if the perform- 
ance can only go on for a few weeks. The interval may 
at allevents give a fresh start to the habit of looking 
upon M. Gamperra as a man altogether exempt from 
ordinary rules, a Republican Saviour of Society, to be 
appealed to whenever the country is weary of Scrutin 
W arrondissement and the political paralysis which, if M. 
Gamsetra is right, Scrutin d’arrondissement inevitably 
brings with it. hen that time comes he will answer to 
the call of his countrymen, and in the interval he will 
help Ministers to prove that no useful legislation is possible 
with the electorate distributed as it is. But he will not be 
at the pains of building up a Parliamentary Opposition. 
To do this would be to indicate readiness, if not desire, to 
take office again, and until France has got rid of the pre- 
sent and all similarly elected Chambers taking office is a de- 
gradation to which M. Gamperra will not submit. The 
truth probably is that at present M. Gamserra has no 
defined place in politics. The Radical Opposition has its 
leader in M. Cuémenceau; Conservative Opposition there 
is none; and the moderate Republicans have shown un- 
mistakably that they prefer M. pe Freycinet’s mode of 
governing to M. Gamsetra’s. It is no wonder that for the 
moment he would like, if M. Rocugzrorr would only allow 
it, to await events at Bordighera. 


THE LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 


R. RITCHIE’S speech on Wednesday afternoon 
showed very clearly how needful it is to have the 

legal aspects of the London water question promptly aud 
thoroughly investigated. Mr. Rircutz may be quite rig!it 
in supposing that any offer to the Water Companies, 
which does not make full allowance for the enhanced 
value which these shares are yearly gaining, is simple con- 
fiscation. But at present this is merely a private opinion 
of Mr. Rrrcuie’s. Sir Witt1am Harcourt holds an oppo- 
site opinion, and he has the further advantage that a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons has preferred his 
view to Mr. Rircnixz’s. Bat, great as Sir Har- 
court is, he is not perhaps quite as great a lawyer as he is 
himself inclined to think; and if the theory of the advo- 
cates of the Companies, with Sir Epmunp Becxerr at 
their head, is to be effectually disposed of, it must be by 
something more conclusive than a remark of the Hone 
Secretary’s. Sir Ricuarp Cross’s contribution to the 
debate was perhaps more satisfactory to himself than to 
his hearers. He could at least feel when he sat down that 
he was as little compromised as when he got up. He dis- 
claimed any participation in the notion that the Water 
Companies should get all that they demanded, and so tur 
he agreed with Sir Wittiam Harcourt. He thought that 
the rights of great public bodies who had been induced 
to invest an enormous capital in their works should be 
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respected, and so far he agreed with Mr. Rircnie. Unfor- 
tunately Sir Ricnarp Cross is careful only to agree with 
each side at a point on which it agrees with its adversary. 
Mr. Rircuts does not maintain that the wishes of the Water 
Companies should be the measure of the sums paid to them. 
Sir Wi11aM Harcoort does not deny that their rights as 
ublic bodies should be respected. It is very important, 
owever, toknow exactly what the rights of the Water Com- 
panies really are ; and whatever grounds there may be for 
delaying the ultimate settlement of the question, there is 
no reason why this preliminary obscurity should not at 
once be cleared up. Indeed, the whole after-treatment of 
the subject depends upon its being cleared up. Sir 
Wituuam Harcourt contends that no further negotiations 
can be entered into with the Companies until the whole 
metropolis has been put under a single government. But 
before saying this, he ought, at least, to show that the sam 
which the ratepayers will have to pay in the end will not 
be increased by the delay. If it should hereafter prove 
that the sum in question has grown very much in the 
interval, the delay of a year or two may be a serious 
matter. In that case the bargain with the Companies can- 
not be too soon struck, and the Government ought not to 
let the negotiations stand over until the passing of a Bill, 
which has not yet been introduced, and is sure to en- 
counter strenuous opposition when introduced. If there 
is no authority competent to strike the bargain, while at 
the same time it is imperatively necessary that a bargain 
should be struck, Parliament should create one for the pur- 
e, or, if this is impracticable, the Government should 
make itself the authority. If Sir Epmunp Beckert’s view 
of the case is the true one, the purchase money which will 
in the end have to be paid to the Companies is becoming 
larger every year. The terms to which Sir Ricnarp Cross 
consented will never be to be had again, while the terms 
which the ratepayers will have to offer a few years hence 
will be proportionately harder than those which might be 
had now. On this showing it is plain that every addi- 
tional delay in coming to a settlement is to the disadvantage 
of the London ratepayers. The Water Companies’ stock 
is so far like tlie Sibylline books that though the quantity 
remains the same, it is offered at a constantly-increasing 
price. If, on the other hand, Sir Wituiam Harcovrr is 
right, and the price which the ratepayers will have to give 
the Water Companies bears no relation to the market 
value of the shares at the time, there is no need to be in 
any hurry to begin the negotiations. The water supply of 
London is far from perfect ; but it is equally far from being 
so bad that, at any cost, something must be done at once 
toamend it. The question is only urgent if the price paid 
by the ratepayers be determined by the current quotation ; 
it is not at all urgent if it is determined by considerations 
with which the current quotations have nothing to do. 


- It is not impossible that Mr. Rircnie was less disturbed 
by the delay of the settlement with the Water Companies 
than by the hurrying on of the Bill to create a new muni- 
cipality for London. Whether that Bill will be a good or 
a bad one, it is safer not to say until it is produced; but 
it does not seem unreasonable that a Government which 
has such a Bill in contemplation should be disinclined 
to add another public body to the many which already 
exist for the purpose of governing London. If the obstacles 
to the creation of a single municipality for the whole 
metropolitan area can be got over this Session, it would bo 
a useless waste of time to spend any part of it in construct- 
ing a Water Trust which, as soon as the new municipality 
came into being, would have to hand over to it the problem 
it had only begun to attack. Water Trusts and all such 
dies are merely substitutes for a regular municipality. 
If, as many people think, there are excellent reasons for 
doing without such a municipality in the case of London, 
it is a very proper thing to make a Water Trust. But a 
Government which is about to create such a municipality 
no motive for making a Water Trust. Mr. Rircuiz 
contends that it would be very easy for the Water Trust to 
pass on its work to the newly-created municipality, and if 
the Bill for the Government of London cannot be intro- 
duced this Session, there might be something to be said in 
favour of setting a Water ‘rust to work upon the question 
until such time as the Government had time to take in 
hand the larger measure. Mr. Ritcuis has a right to 
assume that the Government will not be able to pass the 
Government of London Bill this Session; and on the 
theory that every day’s delay is injurious to the pockets of 
the ratepayers he is perfactly justified in calling upon Sir 


Witt1am Harcourt not to let the Session go by without 
doing something to prevent the burden which they must 
one day take upon themselves from becoming larger than 
it already is. Bat Sir Witt1am Harcourt naturally as- 
sumes that the Government will be able to pass the Govern- 
ment of London Bill this session, and on this theory he may 
fairly contend that in six months hence there will be in 
existence a public body better qualified than any other 
can possibly be to deal with the question of water supply. 
Mr. W. H. Surru, it is true, blames the Government for not 
creatinga Water Trust on thescorethat the new municipal go- 
vernment will not be a good water authority. But if itis a 
good authority for any purpose, it will be a good authority 
for managing the negotiations with the Companies. Mr. 
Smita objects that it may say that it has other duties to 
attend to as well as the water question, and that before 
involving itself in an expense of thirty millions it will 
require to consider the whole question. To this, however, 
Sir Wituam Harcourt can answer that the new munici- 
pality will naturally attend to its most pressing duties 
first, and Mr. Suirn’s position is that the water question 
is very pressing indeed. As to the consideration to be 
given to the question before dealing with it, it may be 
hoped that any public body, whether municipality or 
Water Trust, will consider the whole question before in- 
volving the ratepayers of London in an expense of thirty 
millions. 

Still none of the arguments in favour of making the 
new municipality—if it is ever created—the water autho- 
rity rather than of adding another to the already too 
numerous authorities amongst which the administration of 
London is distributed, would have any force if it could be 
shown that the Companies’ view of their position is the 
right one, and that every rise in the value of their stock 
means @ corresponding rise in the price which will have to 
be paid for it. This, as we before pointed out, is a point upon 
which the best legal opinions are needed. The Govern- 
ment, in one way or another, can command the best legak 
opinions better than any one else can, and there is no 
reason why they should not at once make use of this ad- 
vantage. The opinions in question may be those of half 
a dozen leading counsel on a case submitted to them, or of 
the Judges upon the construction which they would affix 
to the Acts of Parliament which constitute the title-deeds 
of the Water Companies. What it is important to get is 
some really trustworthy data as to the relation of the rate- 
payers in their character of buyers to the Companies in 
their character of sellers. Until a clear understanding has 
been arrived at upon this point, it is impossible for any 
authority whatever to take up the question to any useful 
purpose, and such an understanding may be arrived at now 
as easily as at any time. 


BRITISH WOOL. 


| is easy to sympathize with the motives, though it is 
sometimes rather hard to follow the arguments, of the 
speakers at the Mansion House meeting abont British 
woollen industries. ‘The members of the meeting were 
anxious to do something for the manufacturers and farmers 
of this country. British wool now sells for 6,000,0001. 
less than it did ten or fifteen years ago. The natural 
man would explain this melancholy fact as the result of 
Australian competition, and of the introduction of French 
woollen goods of better fabric. This is the view of the 
natural man, writing very natural and untutored grammar 
in the Times. “ As for enhancing British wool, that is 
“* impossible, in the face of the immense and ever-increasing 
“ Australian contribution.” Now to “enhance British 
“ wool,” as the Times says, was the object of the distin- 
guished people present at the Mansion House meeting. 
When their speeches, especially the speeches of the 
Marquess of Satispury and Mr. J. H. Mircuewt, are 
examined, it will be seen that the manufacturers have 
devised two ways of improving their trade. They mean 
to overcome the French opposition by producing better 
fabrics than the French, and in the meantime they ap- 
peal to their countrywomen to wear English fabrics only, 
whether they are better or not. The first part of their 
scheme is not only sensible, but really patriotic. We do 
not like to see British industry surpassed in any depart- 
ment by that of foreigners. French manufacturers have 
certain well-known advantages over English tradesmen 
of the same class. It must be made our business to beat 
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them in spite of their advantages by a steady development 
of native taste and ingenuity. But it is quite a different 
thing to ask ladies, or men either, to buy and wear fabrics 
of inferior excellence when better stuffs are to be procured. 
If this appeal to the public were listened to, if this petition 
of the manufacturers were granted, their reason for 
exerting themselves and for improving their wares would 
be withdrawn. 

The speakers at the Mansion House thus found them- 
selves in a logical difficulty. They practically admitted 
that French were better than British woollen fabrics. And 
yet they occasionally attempted to assert that the pre- 
ference of English ladies for French fabrics was entirely a 
matter of fashion. They appealed to ladies to throw off 
the law of fashion and to be a new law unto themselves. 
They argued that fashion is (and their argument, widely 
speaking, was sound enough) a thing of caprice. No one 
can tell us “‘ where is Fancy bred,” and it is equally hard 
to detect the cradle of fashion. If this kind of caprice, 
born of some man-milliner’s brain, and fostered in the 
tiring rooms of French duchesses or cocottes, were all that 
British woollen fashions have to dread, then an appeal to 
English, ladies to resist fashionable caprice might be of 
some service. Wedo not say that, even in the present 
state of things, it will be of no service at all. Mnglish 
ladies, if they were convinced that the welfare of their 
country depends on it, might wear Bradford stuffs, as the 
Polish women wore mourning, or as tho Carthaginian 
ladies gave their hair for bowstrings. Women, as all 
history shows, are the stanchest and most self-sacrificing 
of patriots. It is idiotic to talk as if this were a party 
question. Lord Sauispury expressly disclaimed any Con- 
servative bias when he declared it to be “a matter of 
“national interest that purchasers of textile fabrics 
“ should, as far as possible, give preference to goods of 
“ British origin.” The Times, with the natural man’s 
desire to drag the detestable meannesses and _ blind- 
nesses of partisan politics into everything, says that 
“we may reasonably expect the entire Conserva- 
“tive party to appear in articles warranted British, 
“inferior, and obsolete.” There is really no question 
of Whig and Tory in the matter. The Conserva- 
tives—their opponents constantly charge them with this 
offence of “ outrecuidance” and “ surquedry ’’—are cer- 
tainly the better dressed party. The question really is, 
whether, if people took to wearing British textile fabrics 
only, British textile fabrics would improve in character. 
It is perfectly certain that no good can come of an artificial 
demand for second-rate articles, when better articles are 
to be had. Patriotism, far from adjuring us to dress in 
shoddy, commands us to produce and to buy the best and 
soundest sorts of fabrics. There is so much truth as that, 
beyond all question, in the philosophy of Mr. Cartyte. 
And this brings us back to the dilemma, are British 
textile goods neglected in obedience to the dictates of 
fashion, in the sense of caprice, or has fashion got a 
sound commercial reason for preferring French fabrics ? 
Lord Sauispury, who probably does not speak as an 
expert, took the former view. He admitted that it 
was. generally futile to ask consumers tO give a 
preference to one sort of goods over another. “Con- 
“sumers are necessarily guided by their own imperious 
“ wants, and by the quality of the articles, and the par- 
“ ticular purposes for which they desired them.” But 
when ladies buy woollen fabrics, Lord SatisBury said that 
they ceased to be influenced by the ordinary motives of 
the,consumers of other articles. They buy tea, let us say, 
and candles, like rational beings; they buy woollen fabrics 
like—well, like women of fashion. The law which directed 
them (for they do obey a law, as clouds and winds do) is 
a “mysterious law.” It is imposed “ by mysterious 
“ arbiters of fashion.” The origin of this law is a pro- 
blem for the social philosopher; perhaps for Mr. Hersurr 
Spencer; it is not the result of the ascertained processes 
of demand. The source of the law was “ occult,” its in- 
fluence ‘‘enormous.” But Lord addressed him- 
self to the mysterious powers in whom Fashion finds her 
avatars, and besought them to “have regard, in deter- 
“ mining the fashions, to the interests of those classes 
“ which, by every consideration of patriotism, they were 
“bonnd to regard.” And if the mystic voices which 
utter the dooms of fashion cannot be made propitious to 
British woollen fabrics, then Lord Satispury asked 
English ladies to disregard the mystic voices, to insist on 
wearing Bradford cloths where, if we may say so, “ beyond 
these voices there is peace.” 


If ladies are really influenced in their choice of woollen 
fabrics by laws which are not based on the higgling of the 
market, if this is really a question of the caprice of fashion, 
then Lord Satissury’s appeal was made in the right way, 
and to the right persons. Buta very great English lady, 
one whose commands fashion is believed to obey, ig 
known to hold that her example would not be power. 
ful in this matter. We cannot resist the impression 
that, in the case of woollen fabrics, the market is really in. 
fluenced by laws which are not in the least mysterious, 
People buy foreign woollen fabrics, we fear, because they 
are better, more durable, in better taste, than those of 
Bradford. If we are wrong, not on our heads be it, but 
on that of Mr. J. H. Mircnett. In his speech at the 
Mansion House Mr. Mircustn spoke of mysteries, 
and the deep hidden things of fashion, and its 
“arbiters.” But he also said, “At Bradford they 
“ were adapting their manufactures to the wants of the 
“times.” What is this but a confession that Bradford 
manufactures are not yet adapted to the wants of the 
times? Who is to blame for that except the manufac. 
turers? If their capital and knowledge and enterprise 
are not on a level with those of other producers, why do 
they rail in good set terms at Lady Fashion? Their 
failure to please her is not, on Mr. MircHe.t’s own 
showing, “‘ mysterious” at all. They merely fail as all 
other producers must who supply an article that is not 
of the best quality. But—we hear it with joy—the 
Bradford manufacturers are “building one of the finest 
“technical schools in the world.” If the school is not 
only fine in an architectural sense, but is also finely 
managed and well taught, the Bradford manufacturers 
are acting like sensible men. They will not only de- 
serve success, but command it. Mr. MuircHect said, 
“They were determined to beat the French, not only 
“in price, but in taste and durability.” That is the 
way in which an Englishman ought to speak. No doubt 
Bradford can beat the French, especially in durability, 
if her mind is made up for the effort. But Mr, 
Mircue..’s words mean little if they do not mean 
that, for the present, in taste, price, and durability, the 
French beat Bradford. Then where is the mystery in the 
fashionable preference for French goods? If they are 
cheaper, if they are prettier, if they last longer than what 
Bradford supplies, Fashion would be “a ass,” as Mr. 
Bums.ex said the Law was, if she did not prefer them. It 
would not really be patriotic to buy British goods that are 
more expensive, less durable, and more hideous than those 
of France. To do so would not be to encourage British 
honesty, taste, and skill, all which qualities patriotism 
desires to see increased. But, if Mr. MircHe.t is wrong, 
if Bradford goods are more durable, cheap, and comely 
than those of our foreign rivals, by all means let English 
ladies disregard the mysterious law and the unknown 
nae that command them to Boycott Bradford woollen 
stuffs. 


THE DECADENCE OF MODERN MANNERS. 


it modern manners fall short of perfection, their defects can 
hardly be due to a want of instruction. A host of etiquette 
books provide for the exigencies of decorum with a grotesque 
minuteness, and over and above these official sources of information 
there is a growing tendency among private persons to constitute 
themselves irresponsible judges of what is popularly known as 
“form,” However, this state of thingssuggests the uncomfortable 
reflection that an age which has produced such a multitude of 
counsellors may have much to learn, and that possibly general 
progress may have impaired our manners. The question is one 
which can hardly be answered offhand; for in manners as in re- 
ligion, what is heterodox in one age may be orthodox in its suc- 
cessor, and a true estimate of the manners of a given society re- 
quires a careful regard to the surrounding social conditions. The 
relations of the sexes supply us at once with the origin of 
manners and their chief tield of exercise; and a glance at the 
past reveals some curious variations, from time to time fashion- 
able, in the manners of men to women, Women are wont 
to pride themselves, and with some justice, on their higher 
powers of reading character and concealing emotion, which, to- 
gether with the peculiarly feminine accomplishment of wheedling, 
they insist on claiming as original sexual superiorities. However, 
philosophy declares, with the most bruta! candour, that these 
qualities owe their origin to the animal instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, working under conditions which happily differ widely from 
those which at present prevail. A woman's desire to fascinate 
must have received a considerable stimulus from the sense that 
safety of life and limb from the fury of a morose barbarian de- 
‘pended on the success of her efforts at ingratiation; and it is safe 
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to conclude that her powers of interpreting the moods of her 
savage mate or of repressing exhibitions of feeling likely to give 
him offence were marvellously quickened by the reflection that her 
lord and master might resent any error in the one direction or in- 
discretion in the other by dashing her brains out, and not impro- 
bably eating her afterwards. “When Adam delved and Eve 
, where was then the gentleman?” fairly expresses a feeling 
which is common among ignorant opponents of social distinctions. 
The traditional mother of mankind might have echoed this senti- 
timent, but in a very different sense. It is conceivable that some 
of the amenities of a later civilization might have proved a 
welcome relief to the harshness of her ordinary life. We can 
imagine that Adam, after a day’s delving in the earth cursed 
for his sake, or a toilsome war of extermination against 
thorns and thistles, may have required some little “ manag- 
” in the bosom of his family; and it is hard to suppose 
that the domestic harmony of this primitive circle can have 
been largely promoted by the presence of such a person as 
Cain. However, with the habits of these early times we have 
no further concern than to mark their contrast with those of the 
resent day. We no longer habitually butcher our wives, nor 
Sine off them, nor even subject them to that modica castigatio 
sanctioned by Roman law. On the contrary, the tables have 
been completely turned; woman has made good use of the 
weapons which her wants have fashioned; the arts which ori- 
ginated in self-defence are now employed for subjugation ; and 
from the cowering squaw of antiquity natural selection has 
evolved, in the lady of civilization, “‘a fearfully efficient man- 
wheedling machine.’ 

Theoretically, then, woman’s claim to the courtesy and homage 
of man is now admitted on all hands; but practical experience 
makes it difficult to resist the conclusion that the Silvius of the 
nineteenth century is not ‘all adoration, duty, and observance ” 
in his attitude to the other sex. Without reviving in full detail 
the practices of the times when woman was “half wife, half 
chattel,” we are careful to keep alive the relics of their actuating 
spirit. In a ball-room, for instance, we may be seen appropriating 
their fans to our exclusive enjoyment. We “give” them dances in 
our own lordly way, and if a mistake arises in respect of a dance so 
“given,” we sometimes express our convictions with an engaging 
frankness which savours less of the retort courteous than of the 
lie direct. We leave their invitations answered or unanswered 
‘at our own sweet will (probably as a token of suzerainty); and 
‘we repay our hostess’s efforts to entertain us by the graceful 
tribute of looking bored. Mr. Trollope has recorded a protest against 
the men and the manners that can endure to discuss ladies openly 
by their christian names; but the practice enjoys the strong 
' h of all ill weeds and thrives apace. Feminine views on 

e subject of tobacco have of late years been so far modified as 
to partially vitiate any comparison: with the past; but it would 
be instructive to know how many men yet adhere to the graceful 
custom of removing the cigar from the lips on meeting a lady. 
The easy grace of courtesy is too often replaced by a slangy 
‘familiarity not seldom tinged with a strain of indelicacy, and in 
all ways there is probably less inward respect and certainly 
less outward deference to woman than an older ideal of 
manners demanded. It is sometimes urged that, whatever be 
the defects of modern manners, they contrast most favourably 
with those which prevailed in the “good old times” so often 
eulogized and so seldom understood. But here, again, we must 
‘take into account the different social conditions of a century 
‘ago. Modern taste may sicken at a grossness of speech and action 
which even the presence of woman was not always effectual to 
restrain, but it must not be forgotten that these belong to an age 
when the culture of the average man was practically n7/, and 
that of the average woman culminated in deportment and sampler 
work, Coarseness that would now be resented as an insult 
formerly passed as the merest badinage, and, without defending 
dueling, it may be doubted whether intentional slights, especially 
‘to women, were not rarer in the days when the ethics of courtesy 
had their sanction in the sword. . 

Like most social phenomena, this decadence of manners is pro- 
bably due to a combination of causes, of which some may be too 
Temote to be readily detected, but some others become obvious on 
@ little consideration. During the last. few decades general 

has. advanced at a.rate which is almost revolutionary, 

and as the natural result of this increase of social vitality there 
has occurred a certain br up of social forms and distinctions. 
‘The Anierican in Martin Chuzzlewit who licked his knife before help- 
hg himself to butter explained that in the free communities of the 
est men had no time to “acquire forms”; and perhaps in the 
giddy whirl of modern life we are in danger of losing some that 
we haye already acquired. The aristocracy of birth is now chal- 
on all sides for its monopoly of social pre-eminence by the 
new aristocracies of wealth and genius, and though not required 
to surrender, it is yet compelled to share its birthright with 
these younger rivals. Regarded broadly this is no evil ; on the con- 
ays it is a great and enduring good. To the social no less than 
to the physical organism an occasional infusion of new blood is of 
the first importance, But though the vigour of society may be 
enhanced, it is possible that its manners may suffer by the intro- 
‘duction within its pale of persons whose only passport is commer- 
Gial success, and especially of that motley host of middle-men— 
men who are “ something in the City ”"—to which the necessities of 
commerce have given birth. Some of the gilt is sure to be knocked 
off the gingerbread, and though it be not a very real nor a very 


toothsome ornament, yet we miss its shimmer somewhat sadly 
when it is gone. We need hardly observe that wholesale class 
criticism is no part of our present purpose, for such eriticism 


would be no less ungenerous than untrue. That commerce and 


culture may well go hand in hand is happily proved by abun- 
dant examples; but we may nevertheless be permitted to doubt 
whether the refining influences of Throgmorton Street form in all 
cases an efficient substitute for the three generations traditionally 
held requisite for the making of a gentleman. ; 

Women, no doubt, are the principal victims of this degeneracy 
of manners, but at the same time they are partly responsible for 
its existence. The same progressive influences which have acted 
so powerfully on men have had their effect on the opposite sex 
also. Woman has at last awaked from the torpor of ages, and is 
fain to be up and doing such share of the common work of 
humanity as falls to her hand. The gain to the community from 
this accession to its working power is immense; but the whole- 
some impulse which prompts it is misehievously perverted in the 
— tendency of women to identify their activities of mind and 

y with those of men. That there is much common ground 
where man and woman may profitably work hand in hand is daily 
becoming more manifest ; but it is equally plain that there are 
distinct social functions peculiarly appropriate to the i 
energies of either sex, which at best can be only imperfectly 
discharged by the other. So long, therefore, as the activi- 
ties of womankind do not encroach on the domain of pecu-. 
liarly masculine occupations, the work of the community is. 
relatively well done, and the social equilibrium remains un- 


shaken. But the moment this line is passed, not only does. 
the sum total of work suffer, but, man being constrained to . 


regard woman less as a coadjutor and more as a rival, there ensues 
a disturbance of social relations in which the delicate graces of life 
are apt to go to the wall. That chivalry or deference to. woman 
should flourish in such an atmosphere is out of the question; for 
though these are not, as the noisy advocates of her so-called rights 
would have it, mere concessions accorded in «good-natured 
contempt to her supposed inferiority, they are the outward and 
visible signs of an inward, and we may almost say spiritual feeling, 
of tender reverence for the beauty of her womanhood—a feeling 
which becomes meaningless and impossible if men and women. are 
held to be in all respects alike. 

But though the responsibility for this social disorder must be 
shared by both sexes, its remedy lies almost wholly in the hand of 
woman. Where the instincts are faulty, direct appeals to the 
reason are not of much avail. To exhort a man not to be a snob 
is as idle as to recommend a change of skin to the Ethiop. But 
beyond the power which belongs to woman as queen of society of 
excluding by her simple veto contaminating influences from the 
circles over which she reigns, she also enjoys, in virtue of her 
womanliness, the rare gift of insensibly refining by her presence the 
coarseness with which she may be brought in contact. Mr, Austin 
Dobson has described one whose f 

purity doth hedge her 
Round with such delicate divinity, that men 
Stained to the soul with money-bag and ledger 
Bend to the goddess manifest again, i 
Beyond all doubt there are many such, and it is to them that we 
must look for the regenerating impulse which modern manners 
demand. The value of their womanly qualities to society should 
make us regard with jealousy all influences tending. to their de- 
struction. Their total disappearance would be a calamity with 
which we hope and believe we may never be visited ; but, should 
time give the lie to our predictions, and the evil days come upon 
us when, by the decay of these qualities, society shall have lost its 
best bulwark against an influx of corrupting elements, the world 
may gird up its loins and pre to enter upon a new phase of 
social. development, for the age of chivalry will indeed have 
departed, 


MR. GLADSTONE’S DAMON. 


—— admirers of the present Prime Minister, in their less - 


scornful and combative moods, are given to remonstrate more 


or less despairiugly with the stitinecked persons who refuse to. 


put their stiff necks under the feet of that great man. “There 
are some politicians,” they say (and it is difficult not to give the 
statement the benefit of the plaintive intonation which Southey 
took such pains to transliterate in the case of Wilberforce’s manner 
of saying “ poor creature”), “ there are some politicians who can- 
not understand the ascendency of mere talent, iotism, and 
experience.” The consequence is that these politicians offer a not 
very graceful opposition to My. Gladstone, if we may presume to 
borrow the dignified remonstrance of the same persons with Lord 
Cavan for his objection to letting his son trade on his own political 
credit under false pretences. If the talents, the patriotism, and 
the experience were understood, there would be no more of this 
not very graceful opposition, just as, no doubt, if Lord Cavan had 
» reciated the talents, experience, and patriotism of Lord 

coursie, he would not have objected to that prodigal son 
spending the Conservative substance with Radical improper 
persons. Now it is not an uncommon experience to find that the 
eye of affection is almost as little appreciative of the real merits 
of the beloved object as the eye of hatred is of the merits of the 


unbeloved. Far be it from us to dispute Mr. Gladstone’s talents 
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or his experience; there is no doubt of either. As for his 
patrjotism, that is a very ambiguous word; and the discussion 
whether it is applicable or not to Mr. Gladstone would lead us 
into thorny places. There are nearly as many ways of being 
patriotic as of being kind. The patriotism of Sir Edward Watkin 
and Sir John Adye leads them to advocate the throwing down of 
the defences of England in order that the gallant Volunteers of 
Kent may cover themselves and their country with immortal glory 
by repelling “The foot and the dragoons In squadrons and 
platoons” of France and Germany. ‘The patriotism of Mr. 
Gladstone leads him to put his country into some very queer 
positions in order that it may have the opportunity of showing 
its high morality, its proficiency in the new courage, the new 
justice, and all the other singular virtues of those Ethics ad 
Herbertum of his attention to which the new Nicomachus has 
just given such a remarkable proof in his correspondence with 
Lord Claud Hamilton. But, however all this may be, Mr. 
Gladstone’s advocates, in enumerating their chief's titles to the 
dictatorship, seem to have omitted one very remarkable quality or 
roperty of his, This is the possession of something like the 
ocratic Demon or Cornelian dutin, a familiar who whispers the 
right thing at the right moment in a manner which unquestionably 
has often: led to fortune. It is the more surprising that this 
ener of Mr. Gladstone's should have escaped the notice of 
is followers, inasmuch as it supplies the explanation of another 
peculiarity which in their more candid moments surprises even 
themselves. Heedless men have called Mr. Gladstone inconsistent ; 
have accused him of suddenly changing his convictions to suit 
his purposes; have even drawn profane parallels between him 
and Fah Peters in reference to the conduct of that maligned 
saint in entreatiug Providence to give him a solution of the diffi- 
culties of England, resting his head on the pulpit cushion for a few 
minutes, and then announcing that an entirely novel remedy had 
been revealed to him in the shape of the execution of the man 
Obarles Stuart. This is not only ribald and disrespectful, but im- 
ible. For conduct of this sort would be immoral, and morality 
is the first of Mr. Gladstone’s characteristics. At this time, 
therefore, more especially when everybody is puzzling his brains 
over the curious coincidence which made Mr. Gladstone spy Home 
Rule within a measurable distance at the very moment when the 
vote of every individual Home Ruler was of supreme importance 
to the Government, it is for the sake of his fair fame important to 
emphasize this theory of the Demon. 
ecording to probubility and biography this Demon isa familiar 
who suddenly reveals to Mr. Gladstone unexpected truths, or 
puts truths partly known before in such a new and striking light 
that they become quite different. It seems to have begun to visit 
him about the time of the Crimean war, when, in consequence of 
its warnings, he executed that remarkable series of backings 
and fillings of which a humble but adoring biographer has re- 
marked that “there is something ambiguous in Mr. Gladstone's 
conduct.” Certainly, to join a certain leader at a critical juncture 
and quit him in three weeks (which sums up Mr. Gladstone’s own 
account of part, and part only, of the situation) does seem a little 
ambiguous on ordinary principles of judgment. But the sup- 
position of the Demon saying at one moment “Come” and at 
another “ Go” clears the whole mystery. The same luminous ex- 
position completely “gilds the brown horror and dispels the 
night” of certain other dubious passages in Mr, Gladstone's poli- 
tical history. When the celebrated statement was made about 
the distance from practical politics of the Irish Church question, the 
Dewon left Mr. Giadstone to himself; a very few months after- 
wards it spoke in quite a different sense, and Mr. Gladstone 
followed it. So, again, the whole Irish business of the last two 
years, which has been the subject of such interminable recrimi- 
nation, becomes simple and intelligible on this hypothesis. In the 
Midlothian campaign, for instance, the Demon whispered, “ Say 
nothing about irish Land Keform,” and Mr. Gladstone said 
nothing, Shortly afterwards it whispered, “Say that Ireland is 
in a state of unexampled prosperity,” and Mr. Gladstone said so. 
Shortly afterwards, again, “Don't interfere with the Land 
Le.gue,” and Mr. Gladstone did not interfere. After that, 
“ Suppress the Land League,” and Mr. Gladstone suppressed it. 
Irish landlords and other unintelligent people weary themselves 
witu quoting Mr. Gladstone's words about compensation last yer, 
and coutrasting them with Mr. Gladstone’s words, or absence of 
words, about compensation now. Idle waste of time! It was the 
Demon, airds épa, and if anybody is responsible it is he, and not 
the guiltless, though highly-favoured, person whom he chooses as 
his mouthpiece. An ingenious bard once made one of his characters 
formulate an excuse for amatory inconstancy in the terms :— 
I love but Love, and when Love s; reads his wings 
I needs must follow. 


This is just Mr. Gladstone's case with the Demon. Mr. Gladstone 
‘s captain of his own political ship, no doubt; but the Demon is 

ilot, or master, or statl-commander, or whatever they call it now. 

e makes his way onwards in the somewhat indirect fashion of 
Lord Bateman “ by sailing east, by sailing west,” accordingly as 
the Deemon lays the helm. The course may be for Church and 
State one day and for Mr. Bradlaugh the next, for the integrity ot 
the Empire this year and for a Parliament in College Green the 
year atter. But, in the words of yet another bard, the crew may 
always suy “Qne port methought alike we sought, One purpose 
hold where’er we fare.” The port is Downing Street; tue pur- 
pore is party victory. To do the Dewon justice, with all his 


vagaries he is as true to this pole as the very best compass that 
ever was manufactured. 

Now the possession of such a prompter as this is, it need hardly 
be said, an invaluable possession for a public man, and in giving 
advice to any young political friend as to which party in the State 
he should join, we should not feel justified in omitting to give 
full weight to the great advantage which Gladstonianism possesses, 
It is counteracted only partially and occasionally by the fact that 
Mr. Gladstone has not the best of tempers, and that he sometimes, 
though very rarely, allows his temper to deafen him to the still 
small voice urging tergiversation, But what it can do when Mr, 
Gladstone is not in a bad temper has never been shown more 
admirably than in the famous utterance of last week. At few 
pee could it have been less expected that Mr. Gladstone would 

gracious to the Irish Parliamentary party. They have abused 
him like a pickpocket; their adherents have hooted his beloved 
son; they have caused him to be looked after by the police 
in @ manner slightly ludicrous and more than slightly 
disagreeable; they obstruct his pet projects; they are per- 
fectly ungrateful for his generous Land Act; they obsti- 
nately refuse to regard him as the Pillar of the People’s 
Hopes; even in their most moderate humours they persist in 
looking at him, not as a bright pattern of a moral statesman by 
heaven to earth in mercy lent, but as an ordinary party leader, 
who will make use of them if he can, and give them the go-by 
without the least scruple when they have been made use of. The 
more important and responsible of his colleagues have spoken as 
uncompromisingly about Home Rule as any man can({desire ; and he 
himself (though his followers have recently paid him the singular 
compliment of demonstrating that his language on the subject 
might mean anything, which, indeed, Mr. Gladstone’s language 
usually may) has never said anything before which, on the face of 
it, bore the semblance of concession. ‘The extraordinary placard, 
“T am for sale if you are,’ which Mr. Gladstone suddenly 
displayed last week, is therefore a clear utterance of the 
Demon, one of those happy political thoughts which none 
but Mr. Gladstone have, or which in other men are called 
by much coarser names. As usual, the Demon timed his 
suggestion excellently. There was, indeed, nothing in the present 
moment to demand or suggest temporizing on the subject of Home 
Rule, but there was much in the moment about to come. Ten 
days ago the Government had not arrived at the serene state of 
certainty as to the servility of their immediate followers which 
they have reached, or which they profess to have reached, since. 
Just before the opening of Parliament it was calculated (whether 
rightly or wrongly does not matter) that in very conceivable 
circumstances a margin of eighteen was all that the Government 
might be able to count upon. Now, with Liberal members, even 
if they might be “ counted on the fingers,” speaking and writing 
against the cloture, a margin of eighteen could scarcely be said to 
be room and verge enough. How natural, then, from the 
Deemonic point of view (for Demons are light and holy things not 
guided by the gross morality which is supposed to be incumbent 
on human beings), that the least little hintkin of a concessionkin, 
as Thackeray would have said, should be thrown out for the 

ur of softening the acerbity of Home Rule resistance! 
The faithful party organs might be trusted to smooth down the 
ruffled consciences of Liberals ; as for Tories, they might say what 
they liked; and there was always the chance that some of the 
weaker vessels of the Irish party would be tempted by the bait. 
Nor did the Demon reckon without his host, for immediately after- 
wards the Irish Parliamentary party held a meeting and resolved 
to leave liberty of action to its members, It may mean nothing 
of course, or it may mean much, but it certainly shows that the 
Demon was a clever Demon. Now, as has hie abundantly 
pointed out, statesmen who are not favoured with Demons cannot 
do this sort of thing. In them it would be indecent, scandalous, 
disgraceful, an obvious “ dodge,” a handful of rather dirty chaff 
with which even the youngest bird could not be expected to be 
caught. But then they have not Demons. Who can hesitate to 
prefer a party and a leader so gifted by Providence ? 


THE ANDES OF ECUADOR. 


R. WHYMPER is certainly the most distinguished member 

of that singular institution the Alpine Club, which, after 
having been the subject of infinite ridicule, and of no small amount 
of tierce denunciation in this country, has been imitated all over 
Europe. Amongst energetic and persevering men, seeking dis- 
comfort for its own sake, he has been the most energetic and per- 
severing, and has sought discomfort the most successfully. In one 
respect he stands alone. Not a few members of the Club can tell of 
first ascents; but to Mr. Whymper probably belongs the peculiar dis- 
tinction, not only of having been the first man on certain peaks, but 
tha last one also, as it is impossible to believe that any one will 
wish to repeat some of his expeditions. Travellers innumerable 
have followed those who first climbed the Alpine summits; but 
the most enthusiastic mountaineers are not likely to try to scale 
certain cf the Andes “ polished off? by Mr. Whymper. Chimbo- 
razo, which he ascended twice, will probably not be left in sev 
and, as he had predecessors on Cotopaxi, so he will very likely 
have successors; but no one is likely to follow him on Sincho- 
lagua, Cotocachi, Antisana, Cayambe, and Sara-urcu. Every one 
will admire the indomitable energy which he showed in his many 
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expeditions ; but, unless the climate of Ecuador changes, it is 
not probable that anybody will imitate such terribly trying and 
thankless work, Few, indeed, would be competent to do so. 
An exceptional interest, therefore, attaches to Mr. Whymper’s 
account of his exploration in the Andes. He tells of a country 
very little known to lishmen, and of visits to places which 
may perhaps be never visited again in the lifetime of the present 
eration. 

As yet Mr. Whymper’s narrative of his expeditions has a 
peared in a somewhat curt form. He has oblished in veins 
numbers of the Alpine Journal portions of the diary which he kept 
during his travels in the Andes. The first of these, of which we 
have spoken before, described the ascent of Chimborazo, in which 
the traveller and his companions suffered frightfully from the 
yarity of the air and encountered the greatest difficulties. 
From Chimborazo he journeyed to Machachi, at the foot of 
Corazon, nearly 16,000 feet high, which he ascended. He 
next sought to reach the summit of the loftier peak Llliniza, 
but on this he was stopped by an ice-wall after attaining the 

ight of 17,000 feet. ere was no chance of ascending the 

unless a clear view of it could be obtained, and, as owing to 

the agreeable nature of the climate of the Andes, this seemed im- 
ible, Mr. Whymper started for the most eligible mountain in 

the neighbourhood, which was the highly attractive volcano 
Cotopaxi. As the summit had been previously reached, Mr. 
bats age a could not make a first ascent; but he was able to 
make the second ascent a remarkable one; for, with character- 
istic originality, he came to the conclusion that the edge of the 
crater of Cotopaxi was just the place to spend a happy night, and 
carried out his idea, After camping on the slopes of the mighty 
volcano, he reached the highest point with remarkable rapidity, 
pitched his tent, and enjoyed the wonderful sight which the 
crater presented after dark. There was, of course, no small 
‘chance of his being suffocated or crushed by red-hot stones; but 
this he apparently thought merely one of those little risks which 
‘are so often attendant on true pleasure, After this expedition 
on Cotopaxi Mr. Whymper ascended Sincholagua, and then 
went to that not very fascinating capital Quito. After a 
‘short stay, during which he made the pleasing discovery that 
‘@ large portion of his stores were putrid, he proceeded to the 
foot of the mountain Antisana, which seemingly was the next on 
his list. In his first attempt on it he was foiled, as he had been on 
illiniza, by a huge ice-wall ; but, nothing daunted, he soon tried 
again, and after meeting with great difficulties, reached the 
‘summit, which is 19,335 feet above the level of the sea. As the 
snow was a heavily at the time of the ascent, it might have 
been expected that the explorers would find themselves a little 
cold on the mountain-top ; but this, marvellous to say, was not the 
case, as the thermometer ranged from 44° to60°. With this curious 
fact to ponder over, Mr. Whymper returned to Quito, whence he 
made his way without difficulty to the summit of Pichincha, on 
‘the lower slopes of which Quito stands. This mountain had been 
-ascended before, but the next two which Mr. Whymper vanquished 
were assuredly virgin peaks, and in all probability it had never 
-oecurred to any human being, except Mr. Whymper, to think for 
an instant of attempting to scale them. These were Cayambe and 
Sara-urcu, situated north of Quito, and close to the Equator. Of 
Mr. Whymper's account of his ascents of them we have spoken 
before. We may recall the fact, however, that he met with a 
‘totally novel and unexpected difficulty in assailing the latter 
mountain, as he found it very hard work to reach the base, having 
to penetrate through a great dismal swamp. With a brief account 
‘of his final victory over this peak, Mr. Whymper’s narrative came 
for the time to an end, asin the number of the Alpine Journal 

for the last quarter of 1881 nothing from him appeared. 

In the first number for the present year, which has just been 
published, he resumes his story, contributing moreover a most 
striking woodcut of the top of Chimborazo, which shows that 
the mighty summit for which Humboldt struggled in vain is of 
extraordinary grandeur. Continuing his chronicle from the point 
where he stopped, he tells how he left Cayambe, where the in- 
habitants seem to have been amiably attentive in such brief inter- 
vals as they could spare from the business of their lives, which is 
cockfighting. The traveller journeyed to the town of Cotocachi 
and thence to the mountain bearing the same name. Aided by a 
friendly Ecuadorian, who sent his Indian servant as a guide, he 
made good progress over its slopes, and pitched his camp at the 
height of 14,490 feet. While he and his guides were engaged on 
this work, one of those incidents which are so terribly trying to 
travellers in primitive countries occurred. Rendered somewhat 
uncomfortable by snow which was falling and by a high wind, the 
Indians who were carrying the burdens suddenly ran away down 
ill, dropping their loads all over the slopes. Mr. Whymper 
must have thought on this, as on other occasions, how very mis- 
leading is that old expression, “the endurance of the savage.” 
Those who travel with savages or semi-savages too often find to 
their cost that they have practically far less endurance than 
Civilized men ; for it matters little whether a man has the strength 
to bear cold and hunger, if he has not the courage to bear them. 
Mr. Whymper was tried much more than his followers, as he was 
Seriously unwell, but, in spite of suffering, he started next morning 
and gained the summit of Cotocachi before noon. Although the 

ight was 16,289 feet, mosses were found on the highest rocks. 

rom. the summit of the mountain Mr. set went 
down to a farm, thence to the town of Cotocachi, and trom there 
40 the town of Otovallo, his considerate servants guarding against 


his committing any excess on the way by stealing every drop 
of his brandy, Alter arriving at Otovallo, he sent his guides, the 
two Carrels, back to Quito, with orders to make a careful 
survey of the mountain Illiniza, on which he had been turned 
back, and journeyed himself to Ibarra, the most northern town of 
Ecuador, from which place he visited Oarranqui, the birthplace of 
Atalhualpa, whose tragic fate was one of the many subjects with 
which Lord Macaulay’s schoolboy was familiar, Mr. iempere 
object in going into this district was to examine some of the 
tumuli with which it abounds, A few of these have been opened 
by the members of an Ecuadorian Company which was formed for 
the purpose of making excavations in them, When, however, the 
members of this body found that there was no hope of getting 
any gold out of them, they speedily gave up the work. Objects 
of great age in gold and silver, says Mr. Whymper, are now very 
rarely to be met with; but stone implements and pieces of 
pottery, some of which are probably of enormous age, are 
common. Many specimens were brought as soon as the natives 
had grasped the fact that the traveller cared for what they looked 
upon as rubbish. Mr. Whymper would probably have made a 
collection of the very highest interest had not his investigations 
been suddenly stopped. Now that he had reached a really rich 
field, he was obliged to leave it by illness. He had suffered 
from fever and other ailments and was becoming dangerously 
weak, and as no remedies of any kind were to be found in Otovallo, 
it was absolutely necessary to make for Quito. On his way 
thither a most annoying incident befell him. Though not 
able to collect anything like as much as he wished, he had col- 
lected some pottery, which was up and carried on the 
back of a baggage mule. At a bad part of the road the stypid 
animal sli , rolled some distance down a slope, and then fell 
over acclitf. Marvellous to say, it was very little hurt, but the 
pottery of untold value and antiquity which Mr. Whymper had 
gone so far to find was hopelessly smashed. Owing to the long delay 
caused by this accident, Mr. Whymper could not get near shelter 
before dark, and had to pass an agreeable night in a muddy ditch 
12,000 feet above the level of the sea. As may well be believed, he 
was in a grave state of exhaustion when he reached Quito, and so 
thoroughly had his strength, which may fairly be supposed to be 
greatly above the average, been sapped by incessant exposure and 
over-exertion, that be had to be under treatment for nearly tive 
weeks. When at last he felt himself once more competent to 
fight his way up the rugged slopes in the rain, mist, and snow, 
which seem to be the unfailing delights of the Andes, he got his 
little forces together and left Quito, intending to ascend Liliniza, 
Altar, and Carihuairazo, and finally to make from a new direction 
a second ascent of Chimborazo, over which he achieved his tirst 
and greatest victory. How he effected these ascents he proposes 
to tell in a future number of the Alpine Journal ; but it may be 
gathered from what he says that in the latter part of his journey he 
travelled with what may be called comparative comfort, and was 
not exposed to such hardships as he had to undergo in that part 
of his travels in the Andes which has been described. 

To understaud how great these hardships were, and how extra- 
ordinary was the energy saown by Mr. Whymper, the peculiar 
nature of the work he undertook must be considered. The traveller 
in wild countries usually ridey, and even when riding commonly 
makes but short stages. If obliged to go on foot, very short are his 
marches; but Mr. Whymper had to ascend great mountains— 
that is to say, he had to do the hardest possible physical work, 
work which is found trying by very strong men in high bodily 


condition, well nourished and able to get comfortable rest when- . 


ever they require it. Mr. Whymper seems often to have had 
very poor food, and not enough even of that, and on the slopes 
of the mountains, or in such agreeable places as the great 
dismal swamp, he passed the most wretched nights. Latterly 
illness of a painful kind was gaining on him. Making every allow- 
ance for what determination and pluck will do, it must seem, to 
any one accustomed to Alpine climbing, astonishing that Mr. 
, bel should have had the physical strength necessary for 
what he did, should have been able by any effort to drag himself 
to the top of mountains 16,000 and 17,000 feet high, On a 
par with his remarkable endurance was his skill in finding at 
once the route to a summit. Travellers in the Alps have had 
every possible advantage, but in many cases repeated assaults have 
been made before a great peak has been carried, Mr, Whymper, 
with guides who knew no more of the country than he did, with- 
out good maps, without any one to give him the slightest 
hint of what the upper snowfields were like, and impeded, moreover, 
by the frequent heavy mists which are the great curse of the Andes, 
went to the top of Cotopaxi, Sincholagua, Corazon, Cotocachi, 
Cayambe, and Sara-urcu. On Chimborazo he took some time, 
and on Antisana he was at first foiled; but it is truly marvellous 
that in a country of fog and rain he should have made his way so 
rapidly to the summits of the other mountains. Of course it may 
be said that the energy and skill displayed were utterly thrown 
away on such p' less work as ascending mountains; but. 
without entering on a well-worn question, it may be well to poixt 
out that Mr. Whymper was exploring a highly interesting regi 


region 

of parts of which very little is known, and it should not be for- 
gotten that Humboldt considered it worth his while to make 
a strenuous effort to ascend Chimborazo, Whatever may be 
thought of mountaineering, it is impossible not to be itied by 
finding, from this striking reoord, that the old spirit of enterprise 
which has led Englishmen to so much that is ca is still alive; 
‘hymper’s journey 


and very likely, when a full account of Mr, 
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\ appears, it will be seen that it was anything but purposeless, and 
that he has not only shown wonderful skill and determination in 

_ ascending the Andes of Ecuador, but has been able to contribute 
to geographical and other knowledge. 


THINGS THAT A LADY WOULD LIKE TO KNOW. 


S in the days of our first mother Eve, woman is still curious ; 
and the things that a lady would like to know seem to 
be increasing in number and complexity. Ladies already know 
very well what “differences” mean, not only in the family circle, 
but on the Stock Exchange. They are familiar with tangents and 
contango, and some of them have pushed their researches so far 
as to understand the nature of the odds—a matter long held by 
some philosophers to lie beyond the frontiers of the female 
intelligence. Examinations and emancipation have. much to 
answer for, and most men feel a becoming diffidence on entering 
into conversation with a lady who may be a “ Higher Local” or 
a “Senior” student, and who is certain to be acquainted with 
many things which are to them unknown. The vastness and 
depth of teminine science have been almost painfully brought to 
our notice by two stray — of The Oxford Examiner and 
. The Cambridge Examiner. These periodicals consist entirely of 
questions set by Miss Swindells, Miss Zimmern, and other ladies 
for the consideration of the educated fair. The riddles which the 
- Queen of Sheba set King Solomon were mere trivial exercises of 
faney compared with the puzzling inquiries of the O.rford and the 
Cambridge Examiners. Solomon, in the-old days, did not “give 
- it up,” but offered correct replies to the Sheba examiner, one of 
the most advanced women of her time. But a respectably-edu- 
cated man cannot face Miss Swindells as Solomon faced the Queen 
of Sheba. We do not suppose that most members of the Royal 
‘ Society, still less of Parhament, could “pass” the examinations 
‘set for inquiring ladies. To begin at the beginning, with 
“ Religious Knowledge.” - Here is a piece of religious knowledge 
«which, we trust, is not absolutely essential to people who wish to 
‘ live good lives. “‘ How was Joram related to Ahaziah?” We give 
-itup. The undergraduate warily declined to answer a question about 
‘Saul, though he was well acquainted with the truth, because “it 
‘was a way examiners had of getting into Kings.” So he refused to 
-advanece in that direction. Queries about the relation of Joram 
to Ahaziah, questions going deep “ into Kings,” are mere 
“dwellers onthe threshold,” as Lord Lytton would have said to 
The Cambridge ' Examiner. It is comparatively easy to say where 
Jericho was, and “ with what events connected,” though the events 
‘are certainly rather numerous, from the daysof Kahab to those of 
a travelling man—* and thieves sprang up and choked him.” But 
‘ The Cambridge Examiner chiefly hankers after the fullest light on 
‘the career of Ahaziah. “ Relate the circumstances connected with 
the death of Ahaziah?” And then we are invited to discuss the 
cadilloes of this lamented monareh. De mortuts nil nisi bonum 
“is clearly not the motto of The Cambridge Examiner. The Oxford 
Examiner is also interested, but in a more chivalrous spirit, in 
‘the “last illness and death of Ahaziah.” Nothing is asked about 
‘his sins, which probably were not unlike those of most monarchs. 
‘It is difficult, as Marcus Aurelius says, to lead the truly virtuous 
life ina palace. Zhe Oxford Examiner rather unreasonably asks 
‘young ladies to correct either the grammatical or historical defects 
in the statement, “And when they arose early in the morning, 
~ behold they were all dead corpses.” C'est la le miracle, as Joab says 
-in a play of Voltaire’s, and we do not-approve of a spirit of inquiry 
‘which suggests scepticism to ladies. The Cambridye Examiner is 
~much more orthodox, unless indeed there is a satisfactory reply to 
the difficulty about the dead corpses rising early in the morning. 
~But why suggest difficulties ? 
‘ The Cambridge Examiner expects a lady to know, or to find out, 
“why Poyning’s law was passed in Ireland. This is a hard ques- 
‘tion. It is much more easy to “indicate,” at least in the manner 
-of Herodotus, “a contrast between Europe and Africa in as man 
“respects as possible.” Herodotus indicates a great many respects in 
some chapters of his book on Egypt, and more may be found. The 
‘Africans are black. The Europeans are white. Africans worship 
‘Mumbo Jumbo ; we do not. Youngest sons, in Zululand, are heirs, 
rand extremely eligible. In Europe the reverse is the case. African 
‘kings succeed on the mother's side; the European custom is quite 
contrary. Zulu girls choose their husbands. x Europe it is noto- 
‘rious that the men choose their wives. In Africa missionaries sell 
‘ram and gunpowder. In Europe they object to the use of both 
‘commodities, Africa produces diamonds; Europe wears them. 
‘As far as this question goes, we feel pretty certain that we could 
‘eope with The Cambridge Examiner. It is a different thing when 
“we are asked (if “ Senior”) to “ give a short account of the coming 
‘of the English, and describe any institutions which they brought 
‘with them.” Perhaps they brought “Borough English,” but we 
understand that Mr. Elton holds a different opinion. Mr. Grant 
Allen says they ‘brought tattooing; but we doubt whether Mr. 
‘Green with him. A lady might possibly confound tattoo- 
ing with ‘‘the Mark,” but this would, almost certainly, be a 
‘biunder, ‘though a natural and perhaps excusable one. The 
‘Shakspearian questions we leave to the Shakspeare Society; only 
‘observing, with regret, that no paper is set in Mr. Browning's 
“works. Yet it is admitted by the Browning Society that few 
students could “ floor a paper” out of Fifine at the Fair, 
‘which appears to be the poet’s masterpiece, and even more 


excellent, for purposes of examinations, than Sordello, In q 
spirit of somewhat personal inquiry, The Oxford Examiner sy 

* Define bore,” and asks “ What kind of county is Hampshire?” 
“What kind of county?” is a vague question, The society ig 
most respectable, and the names of Longman and Ridley are 
known wherever county cricket is played. “How~would you 
describe Dorset?” perseveres The Oxford Examiner, and asks— 
asks Senior pupils—‘‘ In what way is Cornwall interesting?” It 
depends a good deal, of course, on what The Oxford Sotdiner 
ccnsiders interesting. The scenery is reckoned fine and Mr, 
Tennyson has mentioned Tintagel. Zhe Oxford Examiner also 
wants to know whence we get alpaca, vanilla, petroleum, porcelain, 
tobacco, and train oil. Still cleaving to what is personal, The 
Oxford Examiner asks, “ How do you interpret the paper on 
female vanity?” Probably not many general readers could answer 
this question —“‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘ my dear, and the next post brought 
us an account of the battle of Almanza,’ Where does this passage 
occur, and to what does it allude?” Here is a very mysterious 
question from The Cambridge Examiner, a question which, we 
sincerely believe, would puzzle the wisest of mortals, and yet it is 
addressed to Junior students. “ What was the French Directory ? 
When did it come into power? Give a short account of Mme, 
de Staél, and mention any other of her writings.” Any other of 
her writings! Can it be possible that the author of the question 
regards “the French Directory” as a kind of parallel to the 
London Directory—a book full of names and addresses compiled 
by the industry of Mme. de Staél? Only thus can sense be made 
of the query, and even this is perplexed by the question “ When 
did it come into power?” Weshall never know how many young 
ladies will be deluded by The Cambridge Examiner into the belief 


| that the author of Corinne was the Bottin of her period. 


By the papers set in Anglo-Saxon, Greek, and Latin and 
English literature, we are led to suppose that ladies who 
attempt examinations know more of their own language in 
its earlier stages than of dead tongues, and this is as it should 

Algebra and Euclid are much the same everywhere; but 
the questions in science enable man to gauge his own ignor- 
ance, and to appreciate the learning of modern woman. “State, 
with reference to examples, the simplest modes in which cell-union 
occurs, explajning in what way the union is effected.” “That is 
the sort of question which ploughs a fellow,” to quote a common- 
place of the schools. Here, again, is a question which might be 
treated in very various ways. “ Describe the most simple animal 
which you know to exist. How could you prove that it is not a 
plant?” The wisdom of our ancestors regards the donkey, the 

oose, and the “ silly sheep ” as the simplest animals known to exist ; 
Fut many ladies have been heard to declare, as the result of their own 
personal experience, that man really holds this interesting position. 
As to knowing when a thing is or is not “a plant,” that depends. 
on native acuteness, combined with acquaintance with worldly 
stratagems, In the field of science Professor Huxley used, we 
believe, to regard Bathybius as the simplest animal. But the Rev. 
Joseph Cooke, of Boston, explained that Bathybius was derived from 
two Greek words—Bathus, deep, and divs, the sea. He wenton to 
demonstrate that Bathybius himself was “a plant,” in the colloquial 
or slang sense of the word, which so curiously employs “ plant ”-and 
“kid” as synonymous terms. It is hardto account for the vagaries 
of slang and of scientific terminology; but, if these remarks 
throw any light on the nature of the simplest known animal, we 
have not written in vain. It is much more difficult, if not im- 
possible, to say what is understood by “ undifferentiated 
plasm.” It sounds rather like the prima materies ‘of the .alche- 
mists, Students of alchemy (like “plain astrology. of three 
dimensions”—this branch of learning is neglected. by, The 
Cambridge Examiner) will remember that the old A Oh books. 


start from prima materies. He who would procure the philo- ~~ 


sopher's stone is usually told first to get some prima materies, and 
ut that in his crucible before going any further. But the old 
tae never told us where prima materies might be obtained. 
“Unditierentiated protoplasm” ought to be almost as rare an. 
article; but these amazing young ladies seem to know all about it; 
also about “ silicious skeletons.” They are equal to the fair one 
commemorated by Mr. Bret Harte :— 


You wished—I remember it well, 

And esteemed you the more for the wish— 
For a perfect cystedian shell, 

And a whole holocephalic fish, 


This seems simpler and more practical—“ How do we know that. 
chalk was formed at the bottom of the sea?” But do we know 
it? The Oxford Examiner has a question—we trust there is no 
im nae in mentioning it—which is to be attempted by women 
only. “ Write the life history of an Equisetum.” ve all 
Equiseta the same life-history? Are none ever blighted things, 
with a history, which, as M. Daudet says of so many of his fellow- 
creatures, can only be written by the novelist? Here is a far more 
practical inquiry. ‘‘ What would be the effects of feeding = dog 
(a) entirely on meat; (5) entirely on fatty and starchy food; 
(c) on a mixture of proteid, fat, and starch ?” We know, only too 
well, the effects of feeding a dog too much*on meat. But how 
few of us have tried him with proteid, fat,and starch! Probably 
he would decline to look at the proteid and the starch and reserve 
himself for the fat. But these inquiries cannot puzzle ladies 
who know all about “ hzemaglobin,” “ oxyhremaglobin,” “reduced 
heemaglobin,” and “carbonic oxide hwmaglobin.” We end with 
‘another practical inquiry—“ What are the different kinds of pun- 
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jghment which generally fail to influence the minds of pupils?” 
No one can teally answer this who has not tried inflicting a good 
many kinds of punishment. Remembering this, and reflecting on 
the vastness of modern maidens’ lore, we are no longer surprised at 
the awe and dread with which young men so often regard ladies 
of learning. 


PROSPECTS OF THE COMTIST FAITH. 


‘R. EDMUND GURNEY has contributed, under a somewhat 
obscure title, a paper to Fraser”s Magazine which: contains in 
fact a very acute analysis of the claims of Comtism, as a religion, 
when tested byits own ideal. Wesayadvisedly,as a religion, for with 
the Positivist philpeorby as such we are not now concerned, still 
Jess with the abstract argument for or against Agnosticism, with 
which, under its purely negative aspect, Comtism might perhaps be 
popularly identified. But Comtism, it must be remembered, 
professes, alike by the mouth of its founder and of his leading ex- 
nents, in this country as elsewhere, to be not simply a philosophy 
ata faith and a life, destined to supersede the effete religions 
of medieval or modern Europe which are already crumbling to 
decay, and more than adequate to supply their place for the genera- 
tions yet tocome. Itis a creed, a law, a discipline, a devotion 
more engaging and effective far than the obsolete revelations 
of Sinai or ‘Tabor; in one word it is a religion, in the fullest 
gense of the term, possessing all the claims on the faith, reverence, 
affections, and obedience of mankind which that high name im- 
ports. It is this, or it is nothing. And to the challenge thus 
ut forward, with no mean sro frags in no faltering tones, though 
by a band of apostles so select that they may be counted on the 
fingers of one hand, it has been usual to reply by urging the 
counter claims of existing beliefs, Christian or at least theistic. 
The religion of Humanity has been assailed, as Mr. Gurney ob- 
serves, from the standpoint of the religions it aspires to supplant ; 
the stress has been chiefly laid “on the things that would be taken 
away ”—on the loss of all higher ideals, on the collapse of moral 
sanctions, involved in the downfall of supernatural religion. He 
does not say, and still less are we saying here, that this line of 
argument is illegitimate or inconclusive, but he justly insists that 
there is room for another also, which should have, both for the 
Comtist and the Christian, an interest and value of its own. Both 
alike are interested, though for different reasons, in giving its due 
weight to “an Agnostic’s quarrel with the new religion.” Chris- 
tians will of course maintain that. they have themselves a surer 
ground to rest upon, in their own faith; but still an argumentum 
ad hominem has its uses, and it is something to be able to show 
that the Comtist may, so to speak, be hoist with his own petard. 
On the other hand it certainly behoves Comtists to consider the 
case of those who. not only share their ideas but regard their 
gupreme ideal of conduct as the true one and as not unlikely to 
be some day generally acknowledged,. but who yet differ 
entirely from them in the feelings with which they contem- 
late the ultimate result. For this difference of view has a direct 
ating on the claims and prospects of the Comtist religion, and 
hence “ it becomes imperative for the Positivist to prove, not the 
practical or logical failure of other religions, nor the possibility 
that men may be brought on human grounds to conform to the 
highest standard of duty, but that his own particular taste and 
temperament are likely to be the prevailing ones of the future.” 
Here then is the point at which Mr, Gurney joins issue with the 
Comtists, of whom he fairly enivag takes Mr. Frederic Harrison 
as the representative spokesman. What his own views may be 
does not.clearly appear from his paper, nor does it matter to the 
argument; he assumes, for the nonce at all events, the position of 
an Agnostic who sympathizes to a great extent with the Comtist 
ideal, and goes much further certainly than most people who are 
not Comtists would be prepared to go, in believing that it may 
some day be actually realized ; but he does not therefore find him- 
self any the better able to look for strength or consolation to the 
proffered aid of the Comtist religion. 

What his main charge comes to—and it is a very serious one 
indeed against a system which expressly claims, in contrast to all 
other religious systems, to be based on positive evidence—is that it 
denies or ignores fundamental facts of human nature and life. The 
Positivist. view of life, he complains, “is a picture of a huge 
pageant,” as it might appear to a dweller in Mars, not “the view 
which an actual human tramper in the pageant might take of 
himself and his fellows ;” whereas it is essential for the purpose 
that the picture should be a faithful and complete one, including 
the darker as well as the brighter shades of life. But on the 
contrary “the darker and more unshareable side of individual 
experience is altogether omitted from Mr. Harrison’s picture.” 
He himself admits and indeed insists that his creed is bound to 
explain whatever really belongs to man, as man, “ to supply a key 
to man’s whole life, complete being, entire history,” and yet, when 
it comes to the point, we find that “ the words pain and grief are 
not once to be found in his exposition,” How is this consistent 
with facts P — 

Is it then not a common and wide truth that suffering exists? that it 
has even been a question whether it be not the predominant condition ? at 
any rate, that many do suffer terribly and hideously and in utterly un- 
| tt ine = ways, while to many more life is a long and weary burden? 

e is ashamed of writing down such platitudes, but it is Mr. Harrison, 
not I, who isresponsible for them. If a physiologist lays down that the 
food we swallow is the sole basis of bodily existence, and forgets to include 


the air we breathe, is his doctrine to be left to stand because the correction 
iga platitude? Yet such is exactly the position of one who analyses life 
into duty and pleasure, and forgets pain. 

And what makes this omission so fatal is that it directly concerns 
those emotions which Mr. Harrison has emphasized as essential to 
religion. ‘ To have religion in any true sense,” he says, “is to 
have peace.” It is not enough therefore to admit that the highest 
standard of conduct may be reached, not only by individuals but 
by the race generally, on Comtist brary and without the aids 
or sanctions of a supernatural creed ; this his critic appears to think 
quite possible, although “ it is immeasurably harder to exemplify 
the thoroughly altruistic ideal for a week than to lead a forlorn 
hope.”. But even assuming—and to ordinary minds it will seem 
a tolerably bold assumption—that this ideal has been attained, 
and that we are already gazing from the Comtist Pisgah on the pro- 
mised land, “ there is still too much gall and wormwood mingling 
with the milk and honey for us to regard it with gladness, let 
alone rapture.” If we assume still further that the lives of the 
great majority will be happy, we cannot balance the happiness of 
the many against the unhappiness of the few; but in truth such a 
supposition is more than gratuitous. “ Enough suffering will 
always remain to make the question of the desirability, on purely 
mundane grounds, of their sojourn on earth a question which 
numbers will answer, or will feel that others must answer, in the 
negative.” To take but two examples of the sharper ills that flesh is 
heir to, bodily suffering and bereavement must always continue to 
desolate men’s lives, even though the extent of the former should 
be somewhat curtailed in the future through the advance of 
science. Moreover, if we granted for argument’s sake the very 
utmost that its most enthusiastic prophets have ever ventured to 
arrogate for the coming age, “the future is no more real than 
the present and the past. liven the capital H loses its glamour if 
“the glorious destiny of Humanity’ is merely to mean the 
superior good fortune of some distant generations, which will be 
no more living bits of Humanity then than we are now.” It 
would hardly be a ground for lofty and unselfish exultation on 
their part that they had been lucky enough to come at the end of 
the chain when the worst part was over. And it is rather too 
much to ask us to forget our own troubles in rapturous prospective 
sympathy with those whose only attitude towards others is to be 
gladness at their own immunity. Nor is it any answer to urge 
that, if the sufferings of humanity are so irremediable, that is all 
the stronger reason for doing our best to diminish them, even 
supposing such a plea were not just as available in the mouth of 
a Christian as of a Oomtist. It is precisely the mode of con- 
templating our life and our race that makes so vital a part of Mr. 
Harrison’s religious ideal; the question is whether a life which 
must always to multitudes of those who share it be so very far 
from a scene of peace and comfort can be regarded with that con- 
tented rapture which alone would constitute service to it in his 
sense religious. 

And here Mr, Gurney proceeds to argue with obvious force that, 
in proportion asthe Comtist ideal of conduct is more fully realized, 
the sorrows of life must inevitably be intensified instead of being 
lessened ; ‘a deeper sense of irremediable suffering will itself bea 
very notable element in that increasing social sentiment.” The 
soothing power of sympathy, and thé consequent duty of culti- 
vating that attitude of mind will be more keenly realized, for if 
suffering be to those who are enduring it the most real ofall 
realities, it would ill accord with the idea of the closer unity of 
the social organism to refuse to dwell under the shadow of that 
fact, mereiy because it isa shadow. Nor is it clear that,in the im- 
possible contingency, which Comtists seem to reer of our get- 
ting rid of the shadows altogether, human life would not rather be 
degraded: than ennobled by the change; “elimination of the 
sutlerings of life would at any rate mean elimination of its 
heroisms.” But for all those, however disposed to agree with Mr. 
Harrison's theory, who cannot help feeling as they look into the 
future ‘that Man still means men,” and that the future cannot’ 
annul-the past, and is itself too perplexed and discordant an affair 
for exultation or even for peace, any such anticipation must 
appear simply chimerical. 

The ‘positivist religion is “to explain man to himself.” The positivist, 
then, is able to imagine that the time will come when a man will never, in 
suddén flashes, see himself, and his brief hold on life, and his relations to’ 
existence outside him, as an inscrutable riddle ; a time when the “ abysmal 
deeps of personality” will be wholly filled up; a time when men wiil be 
insensibl¢ to the irony of affections and devotions spreading and deepening up 
to the blighting and clipping point; of‘ Humanity overflowing the individuai 
as the ocean does a cup,” till the cup happens one day toturn upside down; 
of the voice of conscience speaking in tones whose depth and urgency seem 
often a mockery of their contents; of the Goddess in whose path “ tlowerg 
laugh” and * fragrance treads” crushing worshippers beneath her chariot- 
wheels; of the sense of intinite import in life, to be found (we are told) 
by each in the mere multitude of lives stunted and limited like his own, 
And again we may ask Mr. Harrison to tell us why individuals of the 
future will not be oppressed with these things, and oppressed in s#h 
measure as to make his religious ardour of acquiescence quite impossible to 
them, in face of the fact that individuals of the present, whose views both 
of facts and duties entirely concur with his own, are so oppressed. He 
cannot represent such feelings as inimical to human relations, So far from 
there being anything anti-social in them, their natural and direct tendency 
is to drive the individual into silencing, as far as may be, the importunate 
questions where his own voice echoes in a lonely void, by opening wide’ 
every possible inlet and outlet of sympathy. . On what symptom, then, 
would Mr, Harrison rest his prognosis? 

We said at the beginning thatit was not from any external stand- 
point, theological or ethical, that Mr. Gurney had undertaken his 
criticism ; his object is to test the consistency of the Comtist creed 
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ab intra, and to that programme he has throughout strictly confined 
himself. But that Sins not prevent his noticing in conclusion Mr 
Harrison’scontemptuous dismissal of what he calls‘‘ Nephelo-theists,” 
who are bidden to remember that “ A grand Perhaps is not God,” 
but a mere “ bottom of @ priori speculation” with no practical 
relation to conduct. We may allow that a vague “ perhaps” is 
not a very potent moral lever, but Mr. Harrison is in truth arguing 
that the intuitions of an external Providence and a future life have 
no value because they do not involve the facts and instincts of 
social duty; and his critic fairly rejoins that this is much like 
saying that a prisoner's hope of early release has no brightening 
influence on him because he can pick as much oakum without it. 
‘The question moreover in this connexion is one of facts. 
Harrison considers these intuitions “ nebulous,” but he has to show 
that they are also moribund. Granting, what he would of course 
himself contend, that they can never be proved, he must allow 
that they cannot be disproved, and, this being so, the psychological 
fact holds good that, whether justified or not, they are capable of 
exercising a pervading and permanent influence over the mind 
which experience has not yet shown to belong to the more 
imposing idea of Humanity. It remains for Mr. Harrison to prove, 
what is essential to his scheme, that the intuitions he so scorn- 
fully puts aside bear the germ of their own decay; but the 
proof es not been given. ‘As the spread of science supplies no 
direct, so the spread of social morality supplies no indirect, argu- 
ment for the probable extinction of an attitude of mind which is 
equally compatible with both.” 


SWINDLING AS A FINE ART. 


win the fact before one’seyesthat the simple and old-fashioned 
fraudulent device known as “ the confidence trick” continues 
to turn up with frequency and regularity in police courts, one need 
not perhaps be surprised at the success of any fraud that is set 
about with a sufficiency of daring and impudence. Indeed the 
principle of all frauds of a certain kind is radically the same as 
that of the confidence trick, and in different circumstances Balsamo 
himself might have been a mute inglorious manipulator of the gubelets 
and muscades, or whatever in his days may have been a nearer 
approach to the confidence trick. Fortunately it is comparatively 
seldom that the Master Thief of the folk tales makes his appearance 
amongst us, and that frauds on so large a scale as those imputed 
to the Miss Fearneaux whose doings have lately attracted so much 
attention are attempted or at any rate successfully managed. It 
is alleged against Miss Fearneaux that she has swindled people 
right and left, ruined several men, and driven two women into 
lunatic asylums by a series of deceptions which, on the face of the 
evidence hitherto brought forward, would seem to have demanded 
considerable ingenuity on the part of the person practising them. 
Supposing that the charges are well founded, it does not, 
however, follow that the skill of the operator was in proportion to 
the credulity of the victims. Lying, lying, and again lying, is the 
education code of swindlers on a large as on a small scale, and no 
amount of warning or experience seems to have any perceptible 
effect on the numbers of the army of dupes. In the present case 
it is the theory of the prosecution that lying pure and simple was 
mixed up with personation, and in that respect only would it 
differ from many cases which have gone before and many cases 
which will probably come after it. Miss Fearneaux, according to 
the story hitherto told, was in the habit of assuming various per- 
sonalities, male and female, and chiefly that of a person whose 
death was announced some years ago. She, however, had an 
explanation to account for the falsity of the announcement, and a 
long story about confiscated estates which were about to be 
restored, and in the restoration of which the Lord Chief Justice 
and other eminent personages were interesting themselves, The 
amazing part of the story is that many people who ought, one would 
think, to have known better were completely taken in by it. Its 
very absurdity, however, may explain this to some extent. It is 
not an uncommon attitude of mind in which people say to them- 
selves, “ This is so grossly improbable that it must be true.” If 
the same people were to read in a novel the account of the very 
deception by which they are being taken iu, they would very 
likely declaim against the author's complete want of verisimili- 
tude; and yet they swallow eagerly in practice what they would 
indignantly reject in theory. ‘Those who remember the extra- 
ordinary revelations made in the case of a certain professor of 
“ Spiritualism” at Huddersfield some few years ago will find in 
them an apt illustration of what we have just advanced, So 
also in the more difficult art of conjuring reckless audacity 
is not infrequently employed, ard employed with success, 
when more delicate means might possibly tail. And it is to 
be noted that when people have once begun to give their faith to 
anything abnormal and marvellous, there is nothiog they resent so 
much as the suggestion tLat they may be mistaken ; and their cre- 
dulity actually increases in proportion to the improbability of the 
things put before them. We 1emember once being engaged in a 
“ clairvoyant ” mystitication, for which three or four, more or less 
elaborate systems of communication had been invented and learnt 
by the people concerned. . After the first minute or two, it became 
unnecessary ta use any of them, as the audience openly named and 
described all the articles which they produced, forgetful of the tact 
that the “clairvoyant” might possibly be listening to them. 
Another motive which would seem to have been skilfully worked 


| give that for it to sell 


upon in the case to which we have referred is that kind of false 
philanthropy which is a mask half-unconsciously assumed for 
selfishness and avarice. There are plenty of instances of an im- 
postor persuading his dupes that they are exercising a laudable and 
disinterested benevolence in supplying him with money, while, in 
truth, they are urged by a love of the marvellous and of notoriety, 
and by the hope of future gain and fame. And when they haye 
once begun to give money, they go on giving more and more, much 
as the girl in the German story rolled all the cheeses down-hil} 
to catch the one that had first slipped away. As the particular 
case which has suggested these remarks is still undecided, it. 
= be out of place to make any suggestion as to its probable 
result, 

A case, Hodges v. Chanot, at once more entertaining and 
instructive in its way of the art of deception was heard last. 
week at Nisi Prius before Mr. Justice Field and a common jury, 
This, to quote one of the reports, “ was an action to recover 55/., 
the amount paid for a violin on the alleged misrepresentation that 
it was by Carlo Bergonzi. The defendant denied the warranty.” 
The plaintiff, like Jarno, in the English libretto of Mignon, “ who 
combines the avocation of mountebank with that of gipsy,” com- 
bined “the avocation” of a commercial clerk with that ofa 
private dealer in violins ; and in his latter ‘ avocation” he called 
at the defendant’s shop, and was shown a violin which was at 
first priced at 150/., but which he finally bought for 55/., “on the 
representation by the defendant that it was by Carlo Bergonzi, 
the instrument having pasted on it a label ‘Carlo Bergonzi, 
Cremona, fecit, anno 1742.’” This reminds one at starting of the 
formula ‘‘ Cela vaut douze, il demandera quinze, j’offrirai six, 
je donnerai dix”; but there was a refinement even upon this. 
According to the plaintiff's statement, he had paid 55/. for the 
violin, originally priced at 150/., but had been given a receipt for 
751., “as Mr. Chenot said he did not wish any dealer to know he 
had sold it so cheaply.” The defendant's explanation of this was. 
that the receipt had been made out for 75/. at the request of the 
plaintiff, “ who said it would look better.” However, the evidence 
of the plaintiff's witness proved that the violin, which had been 
sold for less than half its alleged value, and for the sale of which 
an exaggerated receipt had been made out, was not by 
Carlo Bergonzi, or by any other member of the Bergonzi 
family. ‘The instrument was undoubtedly: made by Johannes. 
Francesco Pressenda.” Cross-examined, the witness stated 
that the violin was worth from 25/. to 30/. “He would 
again.” Asked what he would 
sell it for, he prudently replied that “that would be according to 
who the customer was.” This was the plaintiff's case, The 
defendant denied that he had represented the violin as being by 
Carlo Bergonzi, but admitted that he had said it was by one of 
the Bergonzi. He gave the explanation already quoted as to the. 
receipt for 75/., and asserted that the violin was worth all that 
the plaintiff had paid for it—that is, 55/., instead of the 150. 
originally demanded. In cross-examination, he admitted that. 
after he had sold two violins to a Mr. Moore they were sent back, 
and Mr. Moore stopped the payment of the cheque for one of them. 
“ He had taken no proceedings against Mr. Moore because it was 
not worth his while.” 

Now came perhaps the most remarkable point in the case. 
Mr. Chanot, according to his reported evidence, knew that the 
instrument he sold to Mr. Hodges was not a Carlo Bergonzi, 
and also knew that there was a label inside it with Carlo 
Bergonzi’s name on it. He told the plaintiff that it belonged to 
the Bergonzi family, but he did not tell him that it was by Carlo 
Bergonzi—indeed the name Carlo was not at all mentioned. So, 
it may be observed, might a dealer in pictures sell a “ Potter” 
without the name Paul being mentioned at all. The defendant's 
next admission was, however, far more surprising. “He had 
bought the instrument at Paris and had himself put the label in. 
it.” Asked by Mr. Justice Field where he had got the label from, 
he replied, “with a frankness that I’m sure must charm 
ye,” that “we always hare some about. I took it from an 
old violin, and put it in when I repaired this one.” On 
this Mr. Justice Fiela not unnaturally observed, “This is not 
at all a creditable mode of doing business. Why did you do 
this?” The pathos of the inquiry was apparently quite lost on 
the defendant, who answered, with the same naiveté as before, 
“ Because people will not buy a violin without a name in it.” 
Asked how many loose labels of this kind he had got lying about, 
he De ga that he had about tifty of one kind or another—an answer 
which marks a fine appreciation of catholicity in taste. Further 
asked by the judge “ Has there been in modern times in Paris an. 
art or a business of reproducing old models of violins, in which your. 
father was engaged ?” the defendant answered in the affirmative, 
and went on to state that his father was one of the originators of 
“the school,” and that “ there is a large manufactory at Meilcourt, 
in Lorraine, for the production of violins.” In cross-examination 
the defendant’s son stated that “when his father thought it 
necessary they took labels out of old instruments and put them. 
into others.” Necessary is in this conjunction a charming word. 
To such a case as this there was but one possible ending ; Sut Mr. 
Justice Field may be said to have improved the occasion by the 
remarks which he delivered as to the kind of trade custom whieh 
was here suggested. He told the jury that “it did not matter 
one straw as regarded the case whether all the dealers in violins in 
Wardour Street put false labels on them or not, or whether a 
fraudulent dealer put a false mark on a piece of plate, or whether 
a china dealer put the Dresden mark on a teapot which was aot 
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Presden—it was a wrong and a bad transaction. Ifthe defendant 
had made a false representation to the plaintiff whereby he 
was induced to purchase the instrument, it was a gross fraud, and 
the whole transaction, according to the law of this country, was 
void.” The jury accordingly found for the plaintiff, assessing the 
damages at 70/., including the 55/. paid for the instrument, and 
the Judge signed judgment for the plaintiff for 70/. and costs. It 
js fortunate, perhaps, that this j was more tractable than the 
one which, after Lord Coleridge had carefully expounded to them 
the law of a certain case affecting the question before them, sent in 
a message to him to say that they would like to look into the case 
for themselves. 

We cannot but congratulate Mr. Hodges on having won his 
case against Mr. Chanot; but it is sad to think of some of 
the possible consequences which may result from it. How 
many cherished and hitherto undoubted Guarneris and Stradi- 
variuses may not be taken out of their cases, examined doubtingly 
but lovingly, and put back again with a sigh of distrust! How 
many collectors will follow the example of Don Quixote with his 
helmet; and how many will, on the contrary, have the moral 
courage to put the worth of theit possessions to the proof, and 
stake all upon the opinion of an expert who, whatever other 
experts may be, is as honest as the day or as the decisions of 
the Land Commission? After all, if the decision is adverse, 
the collector can always fall back upon the convenient theory 
that all experts are tarred with the same brush, and that the 

ticular expert who has condemned the pet instrument is 
“a scheming fellow. Isaw through him at once. He thought, 
if he could persuade me my Guarneri was false, he could foist one 
of his own gimcracks upon me. But I was too many for him. 
Here’s the pedigree ; look at it,” and so forth. One might hope 
that the revelations in Hodges v. Chanot would put collectors on 
their guard, if not for ever, at least for a considerable time. Un- 
happily, experience drives us back to the proposition with which 
we started—that the “ confidence trick ” loses nothing or very little 
of its force by repeated exposure, and that all frauds, small or 
large, are identical in principle with the confidence trick. So 


long as the river flows, so long will the rustic boast of the fortune | 


into which he has lately come, and of the confidence which he is 
ready to repose in an honest-looking fellow ; the picture-dealer be 
ready to sell for family reasons the works of great masters at a 
price far below their real value; the wine-merchant to produce 
more champagne of a certain brand in a year than could possibly 
be made in France in three years; the respectable-looking artisan 
to pick up a valuable ring, of no use in the hands of a fellow like 
him, from the pavement ; the equally respectable-looking labourer 
to offer for sale a valuable bird which he has found but cannot 
conveniently keep ; the three-card man to play off the trick which 
a magistrate not long ago gravely decided to be a game of skill; 
and the maker of violins to produce Amatis, Ruggieris, and Carlo 
Rergonzis in unceasing profusion. 


SERVANT-HUNTING. 


a, rich people are not obliged to work for their own bread, they 
have to undergo considerable toil and labour for those who 
work for them. Tt is not our present purpose to enter into the 
miseries of being slave-driven by first-rate servants; but we may 
point out that even servant-catching in the first instance is a work 
of some magnitude. And servant-hunting, as a sport, has this 
agreeable peculiarity, that those who endeavour to catch servants 
are not unlikely to catch masters. In this respect it somewhat 
resembles lion-hunting. You may catch the lion—or the lion may 
catch you. 

There are a great many methods of aacaanee. Most 
people are more or less dependent on registry offices; but there 
are certain amateurs who take a =— pleasure in suiting their 
friends with, and finding places for, servants—an amusement 
which has much in common with the more ambitious occupation 
of match-making. These ro arene always know of an 
excellent cook that will suit you exactly ; and, if you want to find 
a place for a butler, they know the kindest and best and richest of 
masters, who requires just such a servant. It is scarcely 

to add that their swans are usually geese. At 
Tegular registry offices it is highly entertaining to hear the 
opinion of your acquaintances current below stairs. On in- 
quiring why a certain servant left his last master, who happens 
to be one of your intimates, you are informed that your friend 
and his wife are “ queer sort of people,” that no servants “stop 
with them long,” that “the missus is always meddling in the 
kitchen,” and that the master is completely under the thumb of 
an old butler who persuades him to discharge all servants that 
will not stoop to make it worth his while to allow them to remain. 
Some people prefer advertisements to registry offices, and thatsystem 
is often successful enough; but when it is resorted to, every post 
brings a wearisome heap of letters, most of which are much in this 
style: —* Sir in anser to your advertisement iam now disengaged 
threw the istablishment bein broken up my character is good.” 

@ answers never contain any information worth knowing except 
that the writers apply for your situation. But the worst of all 
methods of servant-hunting is to ask your own or other people's 
Servants to assist you in the pursuit. 

Many people living in the country must have experienced the 
doubtful pleasures of going up to London for a couple of nights’ 


servant-hunting. Perhaps a butler-hunter receives a number of 
applications, and be writes to invite the applicants to call 
upon him. ‘The registry keepers are also intormed that he 
will be found at certain hours on a given day, and ev 
thing is prepared for a grand campaign. His morning 
resemble in many respects that of a celebrated London physician. 
He will spend his time in one room receiving his visitors. No 
sooner will one of them be shown out than another will be shown 
in. Like a physician, he will have to question, and examine with 
a critical eye, each person who comes to see him; but, unlike the 
frag e will pocket no guineas. With some few exceptions 
is visitors will = a lugubrious-looking lot, much resembling 
undertakers. A certain proportion of them will be no better 
than what are commonly ens as “greengrocers.” Some of 
them will begin by saying that they lived last with a duke 
or & marquess, but it will turn out on cross-examination 
that they were simply at the house of one or other of these 
Sa ona job as hired waiters. Some will be spirituous- 
ooking men, with beery noses, ginnish eyes, and trembling hands ; 
“D.T.” will be too plainly written on their faces to make further 
negotiations necessary. Others will have an air of oppressive piety, 
reminding one of the butler in Punch who, when asked what re- 
ligion he followed, replied, “ Well, sir, what little I do in that way 
is with the Hanabaptists.” The butler-hunter will be astonished 
to find how many of his applicants have been in a business 
which did not answer—usually a public-house—and wish to return 
to domestic service. Such prodigals as these the judicious will 
take good care to avoid. ‘The most respectable of the candi- 
dates will generally have an unmistakable expression of ill- 
temper. We well remember a man applying for the situation of 
butler who had every appearance of a thoroughly good servant. 
His testimonials were unexceptionable, and the only ota | was 
how such a paragon of perfection could be out of place. There 
was, however, a certain something about his well-ordered features 
which made us suspect that he could be cross, if he liked. On 
being pressed on the point, he gave himself an excellent character 
for temper, “ but,” he added, with an expression full of deep mean- 
ing, “1 don’t like to be putt upon.” Disagreeable as a morning 
devoted to interviewing servants may be, itis far more satisfactory 
than corresponding with them, The inexperienced might be sur- 
prised to find how little information a servant can contrive to 
convey in a letter. ‘The most astute diplomatist could not 
more completely conceal everything that his correspondent could 
wish to know. Nor are servants very astute in understanding 
letters addressed to them by would-be employers. Before engag- 
ing servants we always like to give them thoroughly to under- 
stand what we expect of them. In accordance with our custom, 
we once wrote a letter to a butler who had offered his services, 
describing his future duties at some length. In reply, we 
received the following curt epistle:—‘ Sir, as I find it is not 
a butler but an odd man you want,I decline your situation.” 
We suppose that among servants a man is known almost as well 
by the wages he gives as by his name, for every servant that 
applies for your situations knows to a pound what you paid his 
predecessor; he generally knows also the customs of your house, 
what you will stand, and what you will not, and it is absolutely 
useless to get a new servant with the idea that he will not continue 
the abuses into which the old one had gradually drifted. The new 
one will take them up at exactly the point at which the other left 
them, with a wonderful knowledge of his subject. One is often 
tempted to wish that one could learn as much about one’s servants 
as they seem to know about oneself; it might perhaps be as 
well, too, if we could see ourselves as servants see us. 

Some of the most difficult servants to get are footmen. It is 
true that a very large number of pigmy footmen are always to be 
had for the asking; but good footmen of decent size are 
rarities. There is something exceedingly demoralizing to a ser- 
vant in the knowledge that he is six feet high. He can- 
not help being aware that under such circumstances his 
morals are of little importance. We have heard the theory 
advanced that no one should think of asking the character of a 
footman who is more than six feet high. We are inclined to 
believe that unaspiring people would be wise in avoiding tall foot- 
men altogether. Short men are quite as often good servants as 
tall ones; they give themselves fewer airs, and they do not con- 
stantly live in hopes of “ bettering themselves.” Iudeed they are 
usually anxious to remain in their situations; for they know 
well that they would find it exceedingly difficult to geta fresh 
one. Even more troublesome to find than good footmen are 
good coachmen and grooms. Very rich men who keep both stud 
grooms and head-coachmen may get what they want with a moderate 
amount of difficulty ; but those who require good coachmen who 
shall also take charge of their stables can rarely find exactly what 
they want, Coachmen may roughly be divided into three classes — 
thoge who are bad all round; those who are good London coach- 
men, but know little about the management of horses; and those 
who understand the management of horses, but are ineflicient 
London coachmen. It is next to impossible to find out much 
about coachmen until one has tried them both in London and ia 
the country. They all thoroughly recommend themselves, and cou- 
fidently assert their knowledge of horses, horsemanship, and 
the art of driving; but very little can be known of their 
skill until they have been tried with en awkward pair of 
horses in a Bond Street crowd, in a morning's shopping 
north of Oxford Street, in a round of afternoon calls iu 
South Kensington, and in a winter in the country with horses 
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suffering from lameness and influenza. So many qualities are 

in a good coachman that written c ters from 
former masters convey but little information, and many a first-rate 
second coachman makesa very indifferent head man. A thoroughly 
efficient head-coachman is generally an unbearable tyrant, and yet 
a@ man who has only been an under coachman will have to gain 
his experience cntiualy at your cost and inconvenience. 

If good male domestics are hard to find, what shall be said of 
women servants? In most households there are about three 
‘women to every man servant ; so, if masters have some little servant- 
hunting to occupy their time, mistresses have treble the amount. 
Most married ladies of any experience must be able to recall any- 
thing but pleasant memories of the grim females that have 
offered their services as cooks, of ponderous women with many 
ribbons and large brooches who have desired to become their 
“ cook-housekeepers,” and of scullery drabs who called them- 
selves good plain cooks, From red-faced widows redolent of 
crape to hard-featured, print-dressed she-dragons that look like 
female warders, the ordinary run of women that apply for cooks’ 
situations are by no means attractive. Nor do we think that many 
mistresses would be able to say that lady’s-maid-hunting was a 
much pleasanter occupation than cook-hunting. Until they are 
thirty lady’s-maids are apt to be too much engrossed with their 
own love affairs to attend to the wants of their mistresses; and 
after = are thirty they too often spend their time in quarrelling 
with and making mischief among their fellow-servants. 

But, after all, servant-hunting, like other sports, has its 
leasures. Far from all servants being bad, there are many who 
oso much to make us comfortable that the wages we give them 

seem nothing like a fair repayment for the trouble they take for 
us. All day long, and often much of the night, they are at our 
beck and call; they bear patiently the brunt of our testiness and 
ill-temper, and do everything in their power to humour our fads and 
fancies. They are far more refined than some of the guests we are 
obliged to entertain; they resist the temptations to rob us which our 
carelessness often offers to them; they bear good-humouredly 
the toils which our dissipations entail upon them, and they 
endure with resignation the bad language or the lengthy devotions 
which we, according to our various dispositions, may choose to 
inflict upon them. When we have got servants of such a stam 
as this—and they are not very rare exceptions—we look bac 
with satisfaction to the day on which, with perhaps considerable 
hesitation and not a few misgivings, we decided upon engaging 
them. It does not do to be too fussy when searching for servants, 
nor is it well to pester either applicants or their former employers 
with too many questions ; it is undesirable to press for letters from 
their clergymen, to ask them whether they are engaged to be 
married, or to inquire whether they have had measles and whoo 
ing-cough; but, for all that, we are satisfied that there would 
far fewer complaints about servants if people would only be 
more careful before engaging them. In short, those who wish 
to have bright faces about them, popular houses, contented guests, 
and few troubles, would do well to learn early in life all the prin- 
ciples, the mysteries, and the subtleties of the important science 
servant-hunting. 


THE RAILWAY HALF-YEAR. 


Yn results of the working of the past half-year have been 
somewhat disappointing to railway shareholders. Speaking 
generally, there has been a considerable increase in the gross 
receipts over those of the second half of 1880. Thus, in the case 
of the London and North-Western, the increase amounts to very 
nearly 167,000/,; in the case of the Midland to over 151,000/, ; 
in that of the Great Northern to 115,000/,; and of the North- 
Eastern to over 85,000/.; yet there is scarcely any increase in 
the dividends over those declared twelve months ago. We must 
make an exception as regards the Great Western, which divides 
now 7} per cent. against 5 per cent. in the corresponding half 
of 1880; but the Great Western has just made a change in its 
accounts which renders it impossible to institutean exact comparison. 
Heretofore the Great Western half-years ended in July and January. 
Henceforward they are to end in June and December. It will be 
remembered that in January of last year there occurred unpre- 
cedented snowstorms which for a while stopped all locomotion, 
and which moreover threw so great an expense upon the lines 
in clearing away the snow and repairing damages done, that 
naturally the dividends were cut down by it. In the present 
half-year, there have been no snowstorms of any kind, and this 
time the half-year ended in December. It thus includes July, 
one of the best holiday months of the year, while it excludes Janu- 
ary, one of the worst months for trattic of every kind. But leaving 
the Great Western of the of 
surprisingly few. The Great Northern paid 6} per cent., against 6} a 
yaar aot the Great Eastern has declared a dividend of 34, against 
3 for the second half of 1880; and the London and Tilbury 7}, 
against 7 in the corresponding period of 1880; but, on the other 
hand, the Metropolitan District Railway has declared no dividend 
at all, while for the latter half of 1880 it paid } per cent., and 
the London and South-Western paid only 7 per cent., as 

inst 7} in the second half of 1880. Some of the Irish lines 
es pay sthaller dividends than in the corresponding half of 
1880; but this was to be expected. The disturbed state of the 
country naturally tells upon trade of every kind, and it would be 
surprising indeed if the railways did not feel the general de- 


ression. Confining ourselves, then, to the English lines—for the 
Scotch lines end their half-year in January, and their dividends 
and reports are not out yet—it will be seen that there are almost 
as many cases of decrease of dividends as increase, and that all 
the great lines, with the exception of the Great Western, pay onl: 
as much in the second half of 1881 as in the second half of 1880, 
This is disappointing to shareholders, because, as we have said 
the gross earnings were considerably larger; and it is also dig. 
appointing because it was supposed that neither wages nor 
prices had risen sufficiently to eat up the whole of the additional 
earnings. In some cases, indeed, it will be found that 
amounts have been carried forward to the next half-year; but, 
speaking generally, this is not so; the amounts carried forward, 
like the dividends, differ very little from those of the last half of 
1880, 

The causes of the disappointment to railway shareholders are 
two. The first and the most permanent is the increase that is con- 
stantly being made in the capital of the Companies. Either a larger 
amount of ordinary stock ranks for dividend, or the preference and 
other fixed charges become larger half-year after half-year, or both 
take place; therefore, as a matter of course, it takes a larger 
amount to maintain the dividend. This is a matter of constant 
complaint against directors of railway Companies, who are 
perpetually urging their shareholders to put out new branches in 
every direction, and in other ways adding to their capital ex- 
penditure. In many cases, no doubt, this is necessary because the 
new branches serve as feeders to the mainline, Expenditure, too, in 
enlarging stations, in doubling lines, and in increasing the sidings 
and the accommodation generally at stations, even if it be not 
directly profitable, cannot be avoided. As traffic grows the 
accommodation afforded must be enlarged, and we must there- 
fore look for a constant growth of expenditure; but, on the other 
hand, there is a large amount of expenditure charged to capital 
which clearly ought to be charged to revenue. It is evident that 
renewals of all kinds ought to be charged to revenue and not to 
capital. When once capital expenditure has been laid out, either 
upon a station, a bridge, or upon rolling-stock, the keeping up of 
this station, bridge, or rolling-stock ought to be charged to revenue 
and not to capital; but we are afraid that this rule is not always 
observed by railway Companies. Where something more than 
mere renewal is effected, in strictness it must be allowed that the 
‘additional charge may be put down to capital; but it would be a 
wiser, and in the end a more profitable, course if the Companies 
were to err rather on the other side, and to charge more to revenue 
than in strictness could be required from them. At present, how- 
ever, it must in fairness be admitted that there are charges thrown 
upon Companies which cannot be avoided by them. For example, 
the fitting-up of their carriages with brakes is necessary for the 
safety of travellers, and all the expenditure upon interlocking and 
the like is also required. Whatever expenditure is incurred for 
increasing the safety of passengers will in the long run prove 
to be economical. For the time being, no doubt, it increases 
the amount of capital; but if it diminishes accidents it will 
in the end prove to be profitable. The substitution of steel 
rails for iron rails, again, is a profitable investment. The 
life of a steel rail is longer than that of an iron one, and 
therefore repairs will not be so necessary or socostly. And, lastly, 
the doubling of lines so as to provide separate tracks for passenger 
and goods trains is a wise as well as an economical expenditure. 
The London and North-Western, for example, has for years been 
doubling its lines, and although the work is not yet completed, we 
cannot doubt that it will in the end prove highly profitable. 

Another, and perhaps for the half-year with which we are now 
concerned a more potent, cause of the disappointment of railway 
shareholders, is the large increase in the working expenditure. 
Thus, of the 167,000/, increase earned by the London and North- 
Western Company in the second half of 1881 over the second half 
of 1880, more than 104,000/, went in augmented expenses, leaving 
only about 63,000/, as the net increase; and this net increase, again, 
had to cover additional charges for new stock. There was thus a 
larger amount paid in dividenJs, but the rate of dividend to each 
particuiar shareholder remained the same. Very nearly two-thirds 
of the increase in the gross earnings was swallowed up in aug- 
menting expenses. The proportion was not as high upon other 
lines; but still there has been a decided increase in the ex- 

nditure of all the lines of England. In some cases this was 

Je to the increase of traffic. A greater mileage having been run, 
there was required of course more labour and more fuel. Besides, 
the additional working involved increased expenditure in the 
maintenance of way. There seems also to have been a slight 
increase in the wages paid. Although wages generally all over 
the country have risen but little, the railway Companies have found 
it expedient to accede to the demands of their servants for addi- 
tional wages, and the cost of fuel has likewise been greater. In the 
case of the Southern Companies this increase in the matter of fuel 
and of steel has no compensating advantage, because the South of 
England produces neither coal nor steel, and therefore the 
better demand for them indicated by a rise of price brings no 
increase of traflic to the lines serving that part of the country ; but 
the lines serving the iron and coal districts of course benefit by the 
greater activity in the iron and coal markets, and the increase in 
the expenditure in their case was set off by a still greater increase 
in the earnings, The expenditure has increased in almost every 
item, and more particularly in the rates and taxes ; and as the first 


half of 1881 was still more disappointing because of the 
‘extremely bad weather of January, February, and March, the 
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year taken altogether has thus been an unsatisfactory one for rail- 
way shareholders, The dividends they have received have not been 
uite equal to those received in 1880; yet it is unquestionable that 
s trade of the country increased last year over 1880, and there is 
gome ground, therefow, for the disappointment felt by the share- 
ers. 
5 the current half-year it seems probable that share- 
holders will be compensated for their disappointment last year. 
So far as the half-year has yet gone the increase in earnings has 
been most marked. Of course the weather this year has been 
remarkably fine. ‘There has been no snow and no frost to interfere 
with railway travelling, nor have there been floods or other in- 
element weather, whereas at the corresponding period of last year 
the snowstorms and floods were most disastrous, and for a while 
almost entirely stopped travelling. If the weather continues 
equally favourable, there can be little doubt that the traflic 
of the several lines will continue to grow, especially as trade 
promises to be good, and as the fears entertained a little 
while ago of extremely dear money are decreasing. Nor does it 
seem probable that the expenses will grow at the same rate as last 
ear. The inclemency of the weather in the first half of 1881 
involved a larger expenditure in repairs, whereas the fineness of 
the present winter will not necessitate exceptional expenditure. 
Moreover, the increase in wages is not likely to be large, and 
prices certainly are as yet not rising. Altogether, then, it seems 
tous that the prospects of railway shareholders for the present 
year are brighter than they were for 1881; 1882 will probably 
prove still more favourable as compared with 1881 than the 
latter was unfavourable as compared with 1880. Of course any 
untoward accident might change the prospect, and a great rise in 
the value of money, by checking trade, would also have an injurious 
effect upon railways ; but a great rise in the value of money now 
seems hardly probable. On the contrary, a decline at present looks 
more likely than a rise, and with cheaper money, good weather, 
and continued good credit, a half-year may 
fairly he counted.upon. 


REVIEWS. 


THE LAND OF KHEML* 


N° kind of literature seems so easy and is really so difficult as 
that which is concerned with travels. And, in consequence, 
no books are more ephemeral, as a rule, than books of travel. 
They have the best possible chance at starting; they are more 
eagerly welcomed than even novels by popular writers; like 
novels, they are read through almost at a sitting; just as 
novels are read for the story, so these books are read for their 
marvels; and just as novels are thrown aside and forgotten, so 
are books of travel, except by geographers and map-makers, who 
by their aid place towns correctly and convert ‘“ conventional 
hill shading” into real mountains with valleys which can be 
followed, and rivers which do not run up one hill and down 
another. It is therefore a pleasant surprise to get a book which 
by reason of its charm of style rather than its novelty promises to 
secure a longer life and a wider circle of friends than many of its 
much more pretentious brethren, Certainly there was no necessity 
for the halt-apologetic preface which Mr. Laurence Oliphant has 
thought proper to write for his new work. He discourses on 
Egypt, a country which he visited last year for the tenth time, 
and which he found, as those with eyes to see must always find, 
still fresh, still inexhaustible in interest, and still, in spite of the 
yearly influx of travellers, archeologists, and curiosity-hunters, 
professional and amateur, full of places unknown or little 
visited, and ruins which the dahabeeya, hastening to the 
Cataracts, passes by unseen. One of these places remote—though 
only a score of miles—from the track of tourists, and inaccessible 
because there are no hotels, was explored by Mr. Oliphant during 
his last visit, and is the chief raison d’étre of the volume before 
us. The place is that singular and little-known district now 
¢alled the Fayoum; by the Greeks it was known as the Arsinoite 
Nome; by the Egyptians it was Phiom, the “land of the Marsh.” 
The survival of the ancient name is only another example of the 
way in which the ancient and popular names live on when the 
Greek or Roman names are forgotten. It is almost a law that 
they should so survive. Just as Fayoum is Phiom,so Arsouf is 

f, instead of Apollonia ; Banias is Paneas, instead of Czesarea 
Philippi; Ptolemais has given place to Akka, which is Accho ; and 
Hieropolis, Heliopolis, fee ilopolis, and the like have disap- 
peared altogether. The Fayoum lies about seventy miles to the 
South-west of Oairo, and twenty-five miles west of the Nile. It is 
now some twenty-three miles long and twenty-eight broad, 
although formerly it was probably of much greater extent. Its 
extraordinary fertility, the deur of its irrigation works, and 
the magnificence of its buildings, are celebrated by Herodotus, 
Strabo, and Pliny. Like a good many other places mentioned by 
those geographers, the Fayoum was until lately quite neglected, 
and its praises have been received with the incredulity or con- 
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tempt of ignorance. By the help of Mr. Oliphant, however, the 
popular ignorance has been removed; that is to say, people who 
go to Egypt are offered a means of removing their ignorance 
more interesting and accessible than the reports of Lepsius Bey, 
and more sympathetic, as well as more detailed, than the pages 
of Murray. 

The Fayoum, which is a depression in the Libyan hills 
surrounded by desert, owes its fertility to the introduc- 
tion, through a gap of the hills, of the Bahr Yussef—that 
canal, natural or artificial, which runs out of the Nile at Asyout, 
and follows a tortuous course of two hundred miles along the 
base of the hills, parallel with the river, until it is either dis- 
sipated in the F'ayoum or returned to the river at Wasta. The 
diversion of the canal, which converted an unwholesome marsh 
into a most fertile province, is ascribed to Joseph, who is also 
said to have been first buried here. It would be interesting to 
know whether this legend is of Christian or of native ortgin. 
One would like to apply to it certain canons laid down by Captain 
Conder as regards the trustworthiness of tradition in Syria. 
Stories which can be traced back only as far as the Crusaders, for 
instance, may, according to him, be dismissed; those which belong 
alike to Jews and early Mohammedans are respectable; those 
which belong to early Christians alone deserve consideration ; 
only those which belong at once to Jew, Christian, and Mo- 
hammedan are worthy of credence, If, for instance, the con- 
nexion of Joseph with the Fayoum is due to the early Chris- 
tians of Egypt, the tradition has a certain value; but if any 
traditions of Joseph can in any way be traced back to the prae- 
Christian period, their “antecedent credibility ” is immensely ad- 
vanced. The “nome” of Fayoum possesses a town of 8,000 inhabi- 
tants, with numerous villages; it is intersected in all directions 
by streams flowing from the Bahr Yussef down the gentle slopes 
of its great basin. These streams cut through the soft soil, and 
make little gorges of wonderful beauty and luxuriance, with palm 
groves, little lakes, and gardens which produce a profusion of fruit. 


| Fifteen years ago there were hundreds of acres covered with rose- 


trees, and a flourishing trade was done in attar of roses; but a 
disease attacked and destroyed the bushes, Sugar and cotton are 
now the principal commercial products, while fields of beans, 
lentils, and wheat are seen on every side. On the north-east of 
the district lies the great lake of brackish water called the Birket 
el Kurtin, “ Lake of the Horns,” a sheet of water more than 
thirty miles long and seven broad, but nowhere more than thirty 
feet deep. This lake is maintained, and even slowly increased, by 
the waste waters of the Bahr Yussef, which are allowed to run 
into it instead of being wholly employed in irrigation. Its water 
is brackish ; it seems to be steadily rising, and threatens to sub- 
merge the good land of the country. This is a great pity, because 
there is no doubt that without any difficulty the lake could be 
much reduced in proportions, and an immense tract of land could 
be reclaimed, which would be at first available for rice, and b 
degrees become fit for cane. There are many rivers dotted roun 
the border of this inland sea, Those of Kasr Karoon, for instance 
(perhaps the ancient Dionysia), cover a large extent of ground ; 
those of Dimeh, also (perhaps Bacchis), on the N. side of the lake, 
which formerly included an avenue of lions. It is somewhat re- 
markable that no one at Abookseer, on the south side, could tell 
Mr. Oliphant anything about the ruins of Dimeh; they had never 
heard even the name, 

So far the modern Fayoum. The ancient Arsinoite Nome pre- 
sented a very different appearance. It included the towns of 
Arsinée or Crocodilopolis, Bacchis, and Dionysia; it is described 
by Strabo as the most remarkable of all the Nomes of Egypt on 
account of its scenery, its fertility, and its cultivation; it covered, 
as has been already stated, a much wider area than at present ; 
and, above all, it possessed the Labyrinth and Lake Meris. The 
latter, which until the researches of Linant Bey had always been 
supposed to be the Birket el Kurin, was not a natural lake 
at all, but an enormous artificial basin, constructed by King 
Amenemhat ITT., whose walls can still be traced. At the time of 
the inundation the waters of the Nile entered the reservoir by 
means of a canal provided with locks and gates, which retained 
the water after the subsidence of the river. The same king was 
the builder of the magnificent palace known as the Labyrinth, with 
its great Pyramid at one angle. The ruins are graphically described 
by Mr. Oliphant, who spent a considerable time in their examina- 
tion. Herodotus represents the building as consisting of twelve 
roofed arches with 3,000 chambers, half above ground and half 
below. Strabo gives a more detailed account. Lepsius, who 
partially excavated the ruins forty years ago, found enough to justify 
fully the ancient descriptions. He uncovered hundreds of chambers, 
some above and some below, arranged so that three immense masses 
of buildings, each 300 feet broad, enclosed a place 600 feet long 
and 500 feet wide; the fourth side, one of the narrow ones, being 
bounded by the Pyramid which lies behind it. No excavations 
have been conducted since those of Lepsius, which are now covered 
up with sand. The pyramid, which still remains, though the sides 
have greatly crumbled away, is perhaps the oldest in Egypt, Even 
if it belongs to Asychis of the Third Dynasty, it must rank im- 
mediately after those of Maidim and Dashir, which in this case 
become the oldest. The dyke of Lake Moeris, so far as it can still 
be traced, shows that the reservoir formerly covered an area of 
thirty miles. It must be confessed that the construction of 
such an immense artificial lake is almost as gréat a work as the 


< Haarlem Meer. 
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interest attaching to the Fayoum. Mz. Oliphant may be referred 
to for further information about this strange and curious place. 
What the traveller may find there is thus summed up by him:— 

The sportsman, the artist, and the archeologist will all find their tastes 
 onge in this charming oasis. The Birket el Kuriin offers, probably, 

tter sport to the angler than he would find elsewhere in Egypt. In the 
thickets in some of the ravines are to be found wild boar: while lynxes, 
wolves, jackals, ichneumons, and hares are more or less abundant. Peli- 
cans, wild geese, ducks, teal, and water-fowl of different varieties, frequent 
the marshy shores of the lake. The antiquarian would find Arsinoé, the 
Labyrinth, the Temple of Kasr Karoon, and the ruins on the western shores 
of the lake, full, not merely of interest, but of possible discoveries. At 
Senooris there are the graves of the early Christians who are said to have 
been martyred, and the peasantry have no scruple in exhuming them to 
satisfy the curiosity of the anthropologist who desires to have a specimen 
of an early Christian’s skull, or the curious coffins in which their corpses 
were placed ; while the fortress-like village of Tamiyeh, the thicket-clad 
gorge of Fidimin, and the broad precipitous wady at Nazlet, would offer 
subjects for the artist of a character not to be found elsewhere in Egypt. 

“ The more one sees of the Khemi,” says Mr. Oliphant, on leaving 
Fayoum, “the more one is amazed at the extent of the remains 
which await a thorough examination.” It is in Egypt as in 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, Carthage, and wherever the old 
civilization has been, that the mounds, the heaps of sand, of crum- 
bled brick, of pottery, and rubbish, the ruins, the sites where 
es cities have once stood, are all crying aloud that beneath them, 

idden in the sand, lie buried the secrets of the ancient world 
waiting for the man with the spade to dig them up. What 
Layard, Warren, Wood, Lepsius, Brugsch Bey, Schliemann, and 
others have already effected is but adrop in the ocean compared 
with what remains to be done. It is pleasant to find Mr. Oliphant 
showing how a traveller wngeeams f inexperienced in research may, 
by simply going out of the beaten track, not only light on things 
curious and interesting, but also lead the way for future explorers 
armed with pick andspade. Nile tourists, it must be remembered, 
travel either in Cook's steamers, in which case they only stop to 
visit the places which Cook thinks worth seeing, or else 
in their own dahabeeyas, in which case they stop as 
little as possible on the way up so as to take advantage of the 
wind, and on the way down they have been so surfeited 
z the wonders of Thebes and Luxor that they do not 

ink it worth while to stop for any ruins less magnificent. Yet, 
were they to do so, going up or down, they might find it worth 
their while. For instance, there is a place called Tehneh, where 
Mr. Oliphant stopped. We do not intend to spoil the reading of 
his book by telling what he found there; suffice it to say, that 
his researches on this spot may, and should, serve as an encourage- 
ment and an example even to travellers who come to the work 
with less culture and experience in travel than the author of the 
Land of Gilead. The village of Surarieh, the mounds of Kom 
Ahmar, and the site of Antinoe, also yielded most interesting 
fields for the single-handed explorer. One or two conclusions are 
obvious from this part of Mr. Oliphant’s book; that, for instance, 
travellers who have any knowledge of what may be found and 
should be looked for would do well to select a small piece of 
country and examine it minutely. It is better to contribute even 
the smallest fact to archeology than to boast of having been up 
to the Second Cataract. Another conclusion is that it is highly de- 
sirable that a manual should be drawn up for Egypt, telling 
travellers what has been done, what remains to be done, and what 
any small party may hope to do. 

As regards the political question, it is satisfactory to find that 
the material condition of the fellahéen is advancing with rapid 
strides, though the conservatism of the fellah is such that he 
will sometimes beg for the application of the now disused Kurbateh 
before going to do his corvée. We learn that the English are in 

t favour among the lower classes, though the influence of the 
rench is greater among the ruling families. Mr. Oliphant suggests 
as a possible method of settling pes of the Eastern Question 
that Syria, excluding Palestine, shall be placed under the pro- 
tectorate of France, and Egypt under that of England. We lay 
down the book with the rare feeling of regret that we have 
finished it so soon. It is that most delightful of volumes—a 
perfectly fresh book of travel about a country which one might 
suppose to have been written about over and over again, by 
traveller after traveller, till there remained nothing more to say. 


CAINE’S SONNETS OF THREE CENTURIES.* 


FP RERE may be a certain tendency in persons who have not 
seen this volume to exclaim on reading the title of it, 
“ What do we want with another collection of sonnets?” It is 
true that within a very few years there has been a surprising 
number of such collections, . Dennis ; Mr. Main, in his volu- 
minous Treasury ; and Mr, Waddington, in the two “ thoughtful, 
pleasing, and popular little volumes ” (as the present editor, with an 
ap ace of superciliousness which is, let us hope, unintentional, 
calls them), have collected everything, or almost everything, in the 
published poetry of the past and the present which is worth 
collecting, and it might be thought that nothing was left except 
for some modern Benedictine to make an exhaustive corpus of 
sonnets, and publish it as a a ge to Chalmers. Mr. Hall 
Caine, however, has succeeded in’ giving his book a sufficient 
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difference. In the first place, he has got together a considerable 
namber of unpublished sonnets by living poets; in the second, he 
has affixed a considerable amount of original matter in the sha 
of comment and criticism ; and, in the third, he has got his book 
published in a form which, though some of his predecessors dig 
not lack elegance of type and format, far excels them all jn 
beauty. The volume is a quarto of manageable size ; its paper is 
excellent, the type is of that sort which is welcome even to w 
eyes, and the margins are of such an amplitude that an ingenious 
calligrapher, without the aid of crowquills, might inscribe a fringe 
of half-a-dozen sonnets round each of the fortunate poems which 
have founda home here. Avec cette sauce, a booklover might almost 
reconcile himself to a complete edition of the works of Mr, 
Bradlaugh. 

The contents of Mr. Hall Caine’s book divide themselves 
naturally enough into three parts—his critical preface, his actual 
collection of sonnets, and his commentary. We should have liked 
this latter better if it had been somewhat less effusive in sentij- 
ment, a good deal less desultory in subject, and very much legs 
mannerized in style. Indeed, though Mr. Caine is evidently 
a diligent student of poetry and an ardent lover of it, 
Wwe cannot congratulate him on being a judicious critic. It 
is a bad sign that he should quote, apparently with approval, 
such fustian as the following:—“This is the most moving 
fact in his extant history, the one which informs with grandeur of 
being and reconciles into a potent unity the residual elements of 
his career, sparse and ee at best, sometimes insignificant and 
incongruous-looking.” Mr. Caine himself, todo him justice, does 
not often talk such vile stuff as this. But he sometimes goes 
very near it, as when he speaks of “a mind too much exhausted 
by the emotional tension to be at once capable of realizing the full 
splendour of the poetic medium,” “ an enlarged view of life and 
its operative relationships,” “ this wistful outlook on the vesture 
of the great heart of the sleeping city,” “he never delved out of 
the abyss of being one strong emotion,” “it falls on the ear like a 
prolonged unheard spiritual hush” [if thing falls on the ear un- 
heard, how does the ear know whether it is prolonged or not?], “ the 
octave closes with a swift resonant boutade that seems to send the 
blood dancing to the finger tips,” “tortured with the presence of 
unattainable world-ensigns, his pride has no resource but to hold 
them in contempt.” Mr. Hall Caine, to judge from some phrases 


‘here (and we have no other indication to go upon) is a young, 


perhaps a very young, man. If he perseveres in this false gallo 
of “ preciousness,” he may take one thing for granted—he wi 
never be able to acquire any pace worth showing off. His 
estimates, though often generous and sometimes appreciative 
enough, are marred by the extravagance of expression which Mr, 
Swinburne has unfortunately brought into fashion, and which (it 
is no secret) has by this time made measured and really critical 
criticism almost as unwelcome to certain writers as malevolent 
censure. It is difficult, too, to believe that Mr. Caine always 
speaks with a distinct knowledge of the meaning of his 
words. Me remarks of the sonnets of Mr. Theodore Watts that 
they are “characterized by rigid avoidance of the poetic 
diction of the day.” We turn to the sonnets in question, and we 
find that rigid avoidance of the pcetic diction of the day is com- 
patible with the use of such phrases as “ warm white throat,” 
which is as distinctly dated “temp. A.C.S. post 1865 ” as anything 
can well be. However, we are not careful to insist very much on 
these matters. Mr. Caine’s sonnet-theory, which he develops in 
his preface, is really we think new, and it is ingenious, though 
in some respects hardly sound. He has started with the right 
object in view; the elaboration of a theory which will, on the 
one hand, obviate the absurdity of admitting the magnificent 
Shakspearian form by a kind of sufferance, and, on the other, pre- 
clude the too great laxity which has, for instance, led a recent 
sonnet editor to admit monstrosities like the seven-coupleted 
quatorzains of Habington and Herrick. In order to do thi 
Mr. Caine, with considerable ingenuity, has transferred his test 
from form to matter. There are, he says (or, at least, so we 
understand him), two ways of treating the sonnet. One is, to deal 
with the thought in an unbroken fashion until just before the 
close, and then to make a personal or other —— of it. This 
naturally leads to the Shakspearian form. The other is, to take 
two “ facets” of a thought, and deal first with one and then with 
another. This as naturally leads to the octave-and-sestet or 
Petrarchian form. This is very ingenious, but it seems to us 
to have two drawbacks. Mr. Caine has to face the difficulty 
that Milton, who generally passes for having reverted to the 
Petrarchian form, pays not the slightest attention to the octave- 
and-sestet division of sense, while, on the other hand, such 4 
division is sometimes, though not very often, apparent in the form 
of three quatraius and a couplet. Therefore he has to make a 
non-natural division of the two forms into three kinds— 
“ Shakspearian” (under which Petrarchian sonnets like those of Keats 
have to figure), “‘ Miltonic” (where there is the Petrarchian form, 
without the sense or facet-division) and “ contemporary” (where there 
is the Petrarchian form and the sense division). This arrangement 
seems to us to have three faults. In the first place, it is an arrant 
cross-division in respect of form; in the second, it leads to’such 
sonnets as Mr. Lang’s admirable “ Odyssey” (a sonnet sans défaut 
if there ever was one) being relegated to the “ Miltonic ” limbo ; 
in the third, it stands self-confessed of failure by requiring after 
all a fourth class of “ Miscellaneous.” Now such of us as have 
not forgotten our Aldrich know that this last fault is fatal. 

The discussion which has taken place about the sonnet lately 
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seems to have sprung from ‘a very usual piece of forgetfulness—the 
forgetfulness that, in eriticising form, The must be 
Jooked at first, if not only. Now the sonnet is, if it is anything, a 
iar kind of quatorzain, and the problem is to find out what 
ind of quatorzain. Obviously, it must be a kind complete in 
itself, and not subdivisible into integers, nor capable of being con- 
tinued without an entirely fresh start. This condition at once ex- 
cludes the continuous couplet. But when the continuous couplet 
js excluded, and if the necessary condition of gradual leading up 
to the close with a limited number of rhymes be observed, there are 
by mere force of arithmetic only two possible subdivisions— 
4. 4. 4. 2. in the first place, 4. 4. 3. 3. in the second, unless stanzas 
of a bulk too t to be repeated more than once, and therefore 
destructive of the gradualness which is of the essence of the 
sonnet, are resorted to. Practically, this solves the whole diffi- 
. The Petrarchian and Shakspearian distributions are the 
only symmetrical dispositions of fourteen lines attainable, and 
anything not reducible to them is illegitimate. So much for 
technical criticism. 

As for the contents of Mr. Hall Caine’s book, most of the old 
friends are there, as indeed ee must perforce be in every collection. 
Occasionally we feel disposed to question the selection, especially 
in one case. A ma being given to Keble, it is extraordinary 
that Mr. Caine should have preferred “Spring Flowers,” with its 
rather commonplace sentiment, its untrue statement of facts (for 
the rose does not “cling to earth,” and he must be a bold poet who, 
if he deny its absolute supremacy, denies the rose a place inter 

esas one of “ the loveliest flowers ”) to “Oxford from Bagley 
We ,” which, for nobility of thought, clear perfection of expres- 
sion, and vivid presentation of the actual scene, has few rivals. But 
most interest will naturally be felt in Mr. Caine’s unpublished 
poems. At first sight it may seem rash to include such with the 
ved rg mg of the past. It may be thought that Mr. 
Raine would have been wiser to take note of one of his own 
anecdota, for it is certainly true that, as Mr. Gosse puts it here :— 
In the firm perspective of the past 
We see the picture duly, and its faults 
Are softly moulded by a filmy blue. 
But; though there is no filmy blue to mould such faults as there 
may be in these modern sonnets, not a few of them come out of 
the trial of comparison very happily indeed. We cannot indeed 
say much for Mr. Barlow’s “England,” which is a faint 
Swinburnian echo nothing worth; or for Professor Blackie’s 
“Origin of Evil,” in which,as Johnson somewhere says, ‘ The 
ronouns you and thou are offensively confounded.” But Mr. H. A. 
ight’s “To Longfellow in England” is at least pretty, and 
Mr, Herbert Clarke's “‘ The Past Dethroned” is a fine sonnet, well 
thought out, and vo with only a little mannerism. Two 
comic sonnets of tley Coleridge, concerning whom there are 
some interesting reminiscences in the notes, are Nees welcome, and 
the following, which is vouched for as absolutely impromptu, 
shows his mastery of the form well:— 
Oh, when I have a sovereign in my gut 
1 cannot sit; my toes extempore dance, 
Gay as a limber son of merry France. 
*Tis like grey hair enclosed in gilded locket, 
* Whose gold and glass by contrast seem to mock it. 
So momentary riches will enhance 
The pride of poverty ; so high advance 
The hopes of man ; but, soon, alas! a docket 
Misfortune strikes ; the obliterating sponge 
Of fell reverse makes all our joys exhale. 
Shall I in ocean take a fatal plunge ? 
Or shall I, with sixpenny-w orth of ale 
Condole the sovereign spent ? or get quite frisky 
And just Hibernify myself with whisky ? 
Canon Dixon’s “ Perished Ideals” is better in thought than in ex- 
pression. We have read work of Mr. Austin Dobson’s which 
~ like better, as a whole, than “ Don Quixote,” but one of its 
es— 


And doubtful Sancho trudging at thy back— 

is admirably descriptive. Professor Dowden’s “ Divining Rod” 
is better than his “ Salome,” which is an unsuccessful following of 
Mr. Rossetti’s picture-sonnets. We have already quoted from one 
of Mr, Gosse’s contributions of new matter, but “ Importunity ” is 
better as a whole than the poem cited above. The opening lines 
mg W. H. Pollock’s “ Friendship” strike us as particularly 
e Across the vast of ocean, on the shore 

That claims you for her own by right of birth, 

Receive this echo from the older earth, 

Which by the right of friendship claims you more, 

And by remembrance deep in the heart’s core 

Of those you parted from but now, of worth 

Whose new removal makes us feel a dearth 

Whereof we had not prescience before. 
Nor will the sestet be found inferior. Mr. Marston's “Love and 
Music” is the best of a leash of good pieces. Finding some of 
Edward’s race unworthy, we shall them by. But we cannot 
help saying that Mr. Roden Noel’s Bulgarian pair might have been 
omitted with great advantage. Their sentiments are doubtless 
Doble, but they let themselves be construed with considerable 
difficulty, Miss Christina Rossetti has furnished one new piece 
full of the spiritual solemnity of which she possesses the patent 
among living poetical writers, and her brother one of his usual 
excellence on “ Raleigh’s Cell in the Tower.” We could wish 
that Mr. Swinburne’s pair on Carlyle’s Reminiscences had been 
Withheld. Fond as Mr, Swinburne is of cursing, he is never at 


his best when he is doing it, and a more curious contrast could 
hardly be drawn than between the laboured and silly, because un- 


critical, virulence of these lines and the splendid poetry of “Two 


Leaders,” in which Mr. Swinburne blessed what he now curses. 
The only other unpublished piece that we need notice is a singular 
effusion by Mr. Theodore Watts, addressed to the Poet-Laureate, 
in which these lines occur :— 


Steeped in the riches of a poet’s years, 
Stained in all colours of man’s destiny, 

. So, Tennyson, thy widening river nears 
The misty main. 


It is not quite clear whether it is the river or Mr. Tennyson which 
is steeped and stained. If it is the former, a river steeped is an 
odd expression, though doubtless things can be steeped in a river. 
If it is the latter, a poet-laureate stained in all colours like an 
ancient Briton is odder still. 

It is a conventional but a good old custom to thank an author 
for his book. The formula can be gone through very sincerely in 
the ease of Mr. Hall Caine. We wish him a little more maturity 
of judgment and a little more sobriety of style. But these things 
may come, and meanwhile his book is one whose outside and 
inside are alike pleasing. 


FINANCES AND PUBLIC WORKS OF INDIA.* 
(Second Notice.) 


I fe our first review of this book we described the main points 
which the authors seek to establish and the general scope of 
the work, dwelling at some length upon the financial fra of 
the policy of constructing public works in India by means of 
borrowed funds and the present position of Indian finance. We 
now proceed to notice certain other matters hardly less important, 
whether as regards their bearing upon the financial position or 
their influence upon the administrative progress of the country. 
Next in importance to the policy which is covering India with 
productive public works, increasing its wealth, and adding to the 
safety and comfort of the people, may be regarded the measures. 
commenced under the government of Lord Mayo for increasi 
the powers and financial responsibility of the local Governments. 
The history of these measures is briefly traced in the ninth 
chapter of the book. It might, with advantage, have been given 
more at length; for it was not until after a diScussion extendi 
over several years, and in the face of opposition from eminent an 
able men, that the principle of what is now commonly known as 
the decentralization of finance, was promulgated in Lord Mayo’s 
famous Resolution of the 14th of December, 1870. The state of 
things which was held to necessitate a revision of the system of 
Pore = administration previously in force is thus described by 
the authors :— 


For many years the ordinary financial condition of India had been one 
of chronic deficit; and one of the minor causes of this state of affairs was 
the impossibility of resisting the constantly increasing demands of the 
local Governments for the means of providing every kind of improvement 
in the administration of their respective provinces. Their demands were 
practically unlimited, because there was almost no limit to their legiti- 
mate wants, and the local Governments had no means of knowing the 
measure by which their annual demands upon the Government of A 
ought to be regulated. They had a purse to draw upon of unlimited, 
because unknown, depth ; they saw on every side the necessity for im- 
provements; their constant and justifiable desire was to obtain for their 
own provinces and people as large a share as they could persuade the 
Government of India to give them out of the general revenues of the 
Empire ; they found by expericnce that the less economy they practised, 
and the more importunate their demands, the more likely they were to 

rsuade the Government of India of the urgency of their requirements. 
Tn representing and pressing those requirements, they felt that they did 
what was right, and they left to the Government of India, which had taken 
the task upon itself, the responsibility of refusing to provide the necessary 
means. 

The Government of India had totally failed to check the constant de- 
mands for increased expenditure; there was plainly only one remedy—to 
prevent the demands being made—and this could only be done by imposing 
on the local Governments a real and effectual responsibility fur maintaining 
equilibrium in their local finances. There could be no standard of economy 
until apparent requirements were made absolutely dependent upon known 
available means. It was, at that time, impossible for either the supreme 
or local Governments to say what portion of the provincial revenues was 
properly applicable to local wants ; for the revenues of the whole ef India 
went into a common fund, and to determine how much of this fund ought 
fairly to be given to one province, or for one 8 ey or how much to others, was~ 
impracticable. “The distribution of the public income,” General Strac 
wrote, “ degenerates into something like a scramble, in which the most 
violent has the advantage, with very little attention to reason; as locaf 
economy leads to no local advantage, the stimulas to avoid waste is reduced 
to a minimum ; so, asno local growth of the income leads to an increase of 
the local means of improyement, the interest in developing the public revenues 
is also brought down to the lowest level.” 

The unsatisfactory condition of the financial relations between the supreme 
and the local Governments led to other evils. Constant differences of 
opinion about petty details of expenditure, and constant interference of the 
Government of India in matters of trivial importance, brought with them 
as a necessary consequence frequent conflicts with the Governments 
regarding questions of provincial administration of which they were the 
best judges, aud of which the Government of India could know little. The 
relations between the supreme and local Governments were thoroughly in- 
harmonious, and every attempt to make financial control more stri 
increased an antagonism, the mischief of which was felt throughout the 
public service. 


* The Finances and Public Works of India from 1869 to 1881. By Sie 
John Strachey, G.C.S.L., and Lieutenant-General Richard Strachey, RE, 
F.R.S. Londou: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 1862, 
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The authors imply, if they do not expressly say (p. 133), that'the | 
state of things described in the foregoing extract commenced after 
the Mutiny, when “the enormously costly measures adopted for 
the restoration of authority and order, followed by the hardly less 
imperious,demands for funds to meet the rapidly growing wants 
of the country, made it apparent that a system of strict financial 
control over all parts of the Empire and all branches of the execu- 
tive government had become essential”; but it is a mistake to 
suppose that the evils of over-centralization commenced under the 
system of financial control introduced in 1860, Those evils date 
from a much earlier period—as a matter of fact, from the passing 
of the Charter Act of 1833, when complete control over the expen-. 
diture’ af the local Governments, extending to the smallest details, 
was vested in the supreme Government. ‘So far back as 1853 the 
excessive centralization which had existed for many years was one 
of the subjects inquired into by Select Committees in both Houses 
of Parliament, when the late Lord Ellenborough gave it as his 

pinion that “ it would be better to go back to the old system.” 
“Tam sure,” he said, “it would be agreeable to the Governor-General 
in Council that he should be relieved from that’ business, and 
anything which does relieve the Governor-General from the business 
now thrown upon him is a public advantage.” At no time was the 
friction between the supreme Government and the local Govern- 
ments greater than it was under the Government of Lord 

Dalhousie, which terminated a year before the Mutiny broke out. 
The difficulties inherent in the system of course increased with the 
increase of’ the revenues and expenditure, and the consequent 
increase of work. Under Lord Canning’s Government the exces- 
sive interference in matters of detail was somewhat abated, and 
still more under the Government of Sir John Lawrence ; but the 

stem was still such as to justify Mr. Laing in describing it as 

a system of barren uniformity and pedantic centralization.” Pro- 
pon for amending it were made both by Mr. Laing and Mr. 

assey, but these proposals aimed at little more than transfer- 
ting certain branches of the public expenditure to the local Govern- 
ments, and requiring the latter to detray their cost by raising new 
and additional taxation in their respective provinces. Such a 
method of dealing with the question naturally met with little favour 
from any of the local Governments, and it was not until 1867, when 
General Strachey took the matter up, and in an elaborate Memo- 
randum sketched out a plan for transferring to the local Govern- 
ments not, only a portion of the existing charges, but also revenue 
sufficient to meet such charges, that the first step towards the 
solution of the question can be said to have been taken, The 
Ere was accepted by Mr. Massey and a majority of the 

overnor-General’s Council, but was vigorously opposed by 
Sir John Lawrence and Sir Henry Durand. Three years later it 
was adopted in a modified form by Lord Mayo, who transferred 
eight branches of the public service to the almost unfettered 
management of the local Governments, with a fixed contribution 
from the Imperial revenues for their support. e charges which 
were thus made over included gaols, police, education, roads, and 
others which were specially liable to increase. The grants 
seaignet with them were slightly less than the grants sanctioned 

r the same services in the previous years, and the local Govern- 
ments were told that the deficiency must be met either by re- 
trenchment or by provincial taxation. The great feature of the 
scheme was that while the services in question were made over to 
the local Governments with a lump sum for their support, it was 
left to those Governments to vary the distribution of the grants 
at their discretion, and thus an end was put to the interminable 
references and bickerings between the supreme and the local 
Governments which had so greatly impeded business and inter- 
fered with efficient administration, Another not less important 
consequence was the limitation of the provincial demands upon the 
Imperial Exchequer. ‘The result, as the authors show, has been 
thoroughly satisfactory. “ Five years after the change of system 
had been made, the expenditure on the whole of the assigned 
Services remained almost unaltered. The total charges only exceeded 

y 200,000/, the sum to which by extraordinary efforts they had 
reduced in 1863-64, and they were less in 1875-76 by 

700,0001, than they were in 186 . When the figures were 
examined in detail they were still more satisfactory, for they showed 
that there had been a reduction of expenditure under nearly all 
heads except “ Education” and “ Medical,” or, in other words, 
that the people had got more schools, hospitals, and dispensaries, 
although less money had been spent on gaols and police. The 
system has been since extended by including in it most of the re- 

ining services, except the few administered directly by the 
central Government, and by transfers of revenue such as to give 
the. local Governments a practical interest in developing the 
revenues, a3 well as in checking the expenditure. The result is 
that. the- provincial. Governments have now the disposal of 
revenues amounting to about 14,500,000/, for provincial purposes, 
besides the more strictly localized income amounting to nearly 

3,000,000/,, or altogether more than 17,000,000/. out of the 
69,000,000/, which constitutes the whole gross public revenue ; and, 
ander extensions of ‘the system which have lately been sanctioned, 
the. provincial income tod expenditure will be further raised by an 
additional 3,000,000/, 

While much good has been effected by the measures of which 
the above is necessarily a brief and incomplete description, the 
system ap to labour under two defects, which ought, if 
possible, to: be removed. The first is the inequality of the pro- 
vincial grants; the second, the absence of any local check upon 
extravagance or injudicious administration of the provincial ex- 


nditure by the local Governments. he first of these defects ig 
inherent in the plan followed in 1870 of basing the original distri. 
bution of the provincial grants upon “ the then actual expenditurg 
under the heads transferred.” It is obvious that such an arrange. 
ment, though doubtless a very simple one, and the least troublesome 
arrangement that could have been devised, was by no means fair 
to those Governments which had been the least rapacious in their 
demands upon the Imperial Exchequer, It is sufficient to account 
for the fact stated in p. 146 that the Government of Madras “ 
since the original settlement of 1871, declined to enter into any 
extended arrangements,” and that “none of the recent measures 
apply to that Presidency.” It was probably to this matter that 
Mr. Grant Duff referred when a few weeks ago, in reply to a 
deputation, he remarked that “ Madras had hardly got hie play, 
as, while pouring large sums into the Imperial Treasury, she was 
allowed barely enough for her wants.” The want of some local 
check upon the comparatively large powers of expenditure which 
are now entrusted almost without control to the local Govern- 
ments is ‘referred to in the concluding chapter of this book, where 
it is suggested that local consultative bodies should be created, 
“ before which would be placed every year the proyincial budgets, 
estimates of receipts, and expenditure ” (p. 426). The suggestion 
seems to be hardly a practical one, for the functions of the members 


of the proposed consultative bodies are apparently to be limited to, 


criticism of the estimates laid before them. They are not to vote, 


and, in order to prevent misconceptions as to the scope of the, 


functions to be performed, the authors deprecate their being en- 
trusted to the existing local Legislatures, or any combination with 
those Legislatures of “such bodies as those which it is now pro- 
posed to create.” It is difficult to understand upon what grounds 
it is deemed unsafe to entrust to the local Legislatures in India 
powers of control over the provincial expenditure, similar to those 
which have long been usefully exercised by the Legislative Council 


in the adjoining Island of Ceylon. It appears to us that such an, 


arrangement would be a valuable administrative reform, and that, 


while it would ‘add to the dignity and sense of responsibility of 


the local Legislatures, it could, without difficulty, be so regulated 
as to prevent any embarrassment in the dispatch of business. It 
must not be forgotten that the Legislative Councils in India, as in 
Ceylon,‘are so constituted that there is always likely to be a 
majority of official members, and that, consequently, anything like 
factious obstruction is in the nature of the case impossible. While 
the general results of the decentralization system have been most 
satisfactory, instances are not wanting of the improper expenditure 
of public funds which might have been prevented if the sanction of 
a Council, partly composed of non-official persons, had been required, 
But itis idleto expect that the fittest representatives of the unofficial 
classes, European or native, would long continue to serve on con- 
sultative bodies whose functions were entirely limited to criticism. 
The tenth and two following chapters of the book con- 
tain a very clear exposition of the principles upon which the 
taxation, resorted to in 1877 and 1878 for the purpose of meet- 
ing faming liabilities, was imposed. This is a subject upon 
which there hus been a good deal of misconception.’ The long 
and the short of the matter is that, experience having shown that 
famines were certain to entail heavy oceasional charges, which, 
spread over @ series of years, would amount to a yearly average 
charge of about 1,500,000/., it was determined to: impose addi- 
tional taxation of a corresponding amount, the proceeds of which 
were to be applied in the first instance to the relief of famine, 
if a famine took place, and, in the absence of such a calamity, to 
the discharge of debt, or to the prosecution gf remunerative public 
works which would otherwise have to be constructed from bor- 
rowed funds, The so-called Famine Insurance Fund was “ never 
designed to be anything more than-a mere surplus of annual 
revenue over expenditure, though the necessity for it arose from 
a particular cause.” If it was impossible, as it probably was at 
the time, to provide the necessary surplus without re-imposing 
direct taxation, which had been deliberately abandoned in 1873, it 
may be admitted that the re-imposition of such taxation was un- 
avoidable ; but it is difficult to reconcile with the ordinary prin- 
ciples of equity the particular mode in which the taxation was 
imposed, It was imposed upon the trading classes throughout 
India, and upon the agricultural classes in the provinces belonging 
to the Bengal Presidency, The official classes and the pro- 
fessional classes, as well as most of the owners of realized pro- 
perty, were entirely exempted. The argument used was,. thet 
“ when scarcity affects one part of India, the dealers in grain a 
the producers of grain in parts of the country not so affected make 
large profits, and that while the agricultural classes are, on the one 
hand, those that require large measures of relief in a region suffer- 
ing from extreme scarcity, so, on the other hand, these are the 
classes which are in a position to obtain large profits when theit 
own provinces are flourishing and others are suffering.” ‘“ The less 
wealthy members of the professional] and official classes, as well as 
the labouring classes, suffer from the pressure of high prices, not 
only when scarcity prevails in their own provinces, but when it 
prevails elsewhere.” In regard to the richer members of the official 
and professional classes it was held that “the class of European 
officials, from which the professional classes could hardly -be dis- 
tinguished, were for the moment placed under such special dis- 
advantages by the recent and heavy fall in the exchange value of 
the rupee that it would be inexpedient then to subject them to 
any fresh burdens” (p. 195). The foregoing arguments are more 
ingenious than convincing. The exemption of the official and pro- 
fessional classes was naturally regarded as extremely unfair, and 
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i latter part of 1878 it was decided to extend to those classes 
toe ba simllar to that already imposed upon the traders and 

riculturists ; but, for reasons which are not explained, this deci- 
sion bas never been acted on further than to frame a Bill which was 
introduced into the Legislative Council of the Governor-General 
in November 1879, but was subsequently withd:awn, 


he most important source of Indian taxation, properly so-called, 
is <7 which ae yields a net revenue of 6,572,000/. There are 
few more satisfactory incidents in the recent history of Indian 
finance than the increase of the salt revenue, accompanied as it has 
been by @ reduction of the rate of duty in the greater part 
of India, and by steady increase in the consumption. Ten years 
the total consumption of duty-paying salt in India was 
23,031,000 maunds (a maund equals 82% Ibs.), and the net salt 
jrevenue Was 5,686,335. In 1879-80 the consumption had risen 
‘to 27,861,000 maunds; and the net revenue had risen to 
6,895,713/ In 1880-81 there was a decline in the consump- 
tion to 27,240,000 maunds, and in the net revenue to 6,572,000/., 
which was attributed partly to an artificial stimulus given to the 
sale of Sambhar salt in the previous year, and partly to the ordi- 
nary fluctuation of trade. In the whole of India, except the 
Lower Provinces of Bengal, the rate of duty has been fixed at 
a uniform rate of Rs, 2-8 per maund; the rate of duty in Bengal, 
which a few years ago was Rs. 3-4 per maund, being now 
Rs, 2-14. The Customs line which extended across the whole of 
India, and which, as the authors remark, if put down in Europe, 
would have stretched from London to Constantinople, consisting 
_of “an immense impenetrable hedge of thorny trees and bushes, 
supplemented by stone wails and ditches, across which no human 
being or beast of burden could pass without being subjected to 
detention and search,” has been abolished, and it may be hoped 
that before very long it will ‘be found practicable to establish a 
uniform rate of duty throughout India’ lower than the lowest now 
_jn force.. The authors anticipate, and there is much in the history 
of the question during the last few years to justify the anticipation, 
_that it will be possible at no very distant date to make such a 
general reduction in the price of salt as will greatly increase the 
consumption and raise the revenue by several millions, thus 
furnishing the Government with “ a financial engine of immense 
power; for it will be able, for the purpose of meeting a serious 
emergency, to obtain temporarily, by a small increase of duty, a 
large increase of revenue, and this almost without the people being 
conscious that any addition has been made to their burdens.” 


We ean only notice very briefly a few of the other questions, 
‘several of them very important questions, which are dealt with in 
this work, The chapter on the opium revenue, which describes 
very clearly the mode in which that revenue is raised and the 
reeent history of the question, has a special interest at the present 
time. We shall take an early opportunity of reverting to it in 
‘connexion with the controversy now in The question of 
the duties on cotton goods, and the general question of Customs 
duties, are discussed from the point of view long and pertinaciously 
-urged by the authors, who for many years past have avowed their 
conviction that the abolition of all Customs duties would be one 
of the greatest benetits that could beconferred upon India. They 
anticipate that “ the repeal of the remaining duties on cotton goods 
would' be immediately followed by an extension of the import 
trade, combined with a corresponding addition to the exports,” and 
that “this would soon lead to an increase of railway traffic suffi- 
‘cient to cover the first loss of revenue”; and, further, that “ this 
‘same resource, the growing railway income, would also unquestion- 
ably, if it were prudently managed, afford within a short period of 
time the means of freeing the whole import trade of India from 
taxation.” The theory is undoubtedly an attractive one, and 
as the cotton duties are apparently doomed, it may be well to 
consider whether the removal of the whole of the Indian Customs 
duties might not be combined with other arrangements which 
“would confer immediate, and not only prospective, benefits upon 
India. If English goods are to have a free entry into India, it 
“will be difficult to maintain the justice of imposing upon Indian 
‘tea imported into England a duty of 25 per cent., and upon 
‘Indian coffee a duty of 13 per cent. This is a large question, 
‘which it is impossible to discuss at the end of an article; but 
‘we cannot refer to the ‘subject of the Customs duties with- 
“out protesting against the statement made in p. 287, that 
“the official and non-official classes of Englishmen in India 
have never been favourable to fiscal reforms based upon 
‘the principles of free-trade,” and against the colouring which is 
~~ to the opposition’ offered by a majority of the Governor- 
eral’s Council’ to the’ reduction of the cotton duties in 1879. 
The members of Council here referred to had raised no objection 
tothe reduction of duties made in the previous year, and the 
writer of the femarks now in question must have been perfectly 
well aware that the’ opposition offered in 1879 to the further 
reduction of duties which was then carried out, was based, not 
‘Upon any Protectionist prejudices, but upon the impolicy, as the 
dissenting members of Gouneil regarded it, of reducing an exist- 
‘Ing source of revere at a time when, owing to the war and to 
the loss by exchange, the financial prospects of the year were most 
unfavourable. It is well known that no reduction of Indian 
taxation would have been carried out at that particular juncture 
“if the Government of the day had not been threatened with an 
“adverse vote in the House of Commons, and it is absurd, as well as 
‘unfair, to denounce as an unjustifiable “imputation of base motives” 
course which the dissenting members of Council very properly 


took of placing upon official record the light in which the measure 
was regarded by public opinion in India. 

We gladly pass on from this topic to the concluding ere, 
which deals with the requirements of the future, and which is 
perhaps the most valuable part of this useful work. The important 
questions discussed in this chapter, including among others the 
paramount and urgent necessity for a rapid prosecution of those 
works, such as railways and irrigation works, which can alone 
give the the they need against famine; the 
financial advantages which must result to the country from an 
adherence to the system under which the State has become the 
owner of the railways, undertaking their construction with money 
borrowed at the low rate of interest which its credit permits; the 
objections to the system of guarantee; the benefits which have 
resulted from the policy of borrowing for the prosecution of 
public works, and the advantages which may be expected to 
result from a continuance of that. policy in the future ; the fact 
that no real safeguard against the waste of the public resources 
is to be found in the multiplication of restrictions; the policy of 
developing provincial) and financial responsibility—all these ques- 
tions are treated with a breadth of view and with a thoughtful 
appreciation of the difficulties to be overcome and of the objects to 
be attained, which cannot be too highly praised. Owing to the 
complex nature of the subjects which are discussed, many portions 
of the book are by no means easy reading, but the style of writing 
is throughout very clear,and in parts impressive ; nowhere, perhaps, 
more so than in the following words of warning with which we 
conclude this notice :— 


This:is no time to cry, ‘‘ Rest and be thankful.” Year after year runs 
silently by, and the fatal term will only too soon be reached when another 
terrible catastrophe will suddenly arise, though exactly where and when 
we know not. Itisin the intervals of prosperity that are granted to us that 
we must prepare for the inevitable future; and if the lessons of the past 
still continue to be neglected, the responsibility for the consequences will 
rest upon those who, having the power to avert them, have failed to do so. 
For any hesitation or delay in carrying out the works which alone can give 
the country the protection it requires, there is no valid meng to be 
found, either in the probability of their causing financial difficulty, or in 
their insufficiency for meeting the end in view. So far from this being the 
case, judicious expenditure on these works will certainly supply the only 
assured means of preventing frightful mortality and ruin, and of avoiding 
the future waste of millions on ineffectual famine » With no corre- 
sponding permanent benefit to the country; and such works, while thus. 
affording progsesion in time of difficulty, will constantly increase the 
resources of the people, and render them more and more capable of resistin 
pressure when it arises, Past experience, both in what we have done, an 
what we have left undone, points to these conclusions. 


ONE MAY DAY.* 


Wes the heroine of a novel begins by walking up and down 
alone in Kensington Gardens in “ a delicate tinted crépe de: 
Chine” we expect her later adventures to be arranged ina style 
regardless of expense. When her pug-dog has scarcely appeared 
on the scene before it is worried by a liver-coloured retriever, and 
rescued by a beautiful baronet, our hopes are still more keenly ex- 
cited. But after the first chapter, in which these momentous. 
things oceur, the interest of One May Day dies away, at least as 
far as incident'depends on “ studies of sensation and event.” The 
only events worth mentioning which remain, except “ fétes at the 
Duke of A.’s on Oampden Hill,” and “tableaur at Mrs. Fs 
arranged by Millais,” are a little tea~party in a bachelor's house, 
a visit to the House of Commons during the :debate on the pro- 
posed monument to the late Prince Imperial, and a little supper 
party, at which there is much talk about devilled kidneys. T. 

is, to. be sure, a scene with a remarkable specimen of the 
guardian, who has power by a civic father’s will to interfere wi 
the marriage of the heroine to the baronet of her choice. | But for 
real excitement the reader must fall back on the tea-party and the 
dog-fight, if that can be called a fight which is best described in 
the familiar words of Juvenal. 

Miss Grant has written a thin novel, which we imagine) ladies 
will find readable enough, at the least exorbitant expense of imagi- 
nation, Everything not quite common in the story y (except 
the love-making, which is natural, therefore not 
place) is the result of what, we fear, are misa ensions on the 
part of the author. Her hero, for example, ‘Wynn, is 

oung, handsome, brave, innocent, amorous, and ignorant of 
don. He owns a small estate of 800l. a year; but this estate 
somehow commands a pocket-borough, and the borough 
returns Sir Harry as a Liberal member in 1880. Reform Bill 
did leave a few boroughs which may be described as “ pocket” 
ones; but it: did not leave them to poor Whig families of some 
800i. a year. Or, if it did make.this error in thecase of Sir 
constituency, we cannot doubt that Arch Aubrey is “one of 
very first that Dilke and his will do away with when 
they get in their Bill,” as Lord Ridgeway says in this: story. 
However this:may be, Sir Harry comes to town, takes. his seat, 
becomes a member of Boodle’s, and gets a most amazing amount 
of pleasure out of his has a 
Kensington, “only two horses, but ones; no a 
well-done tT, a Rashes for night-work, and a groom and a 
valet.” He is asked, and is able to go, “literally everywhere”; 
he bets a good deal, neither winning nor losing much; he gives 


* One Day. By Miss Grant, London: man 
y. By s Grant : Chapman & Hall, 
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sgneite little dinners ; and, in fact, appears to possess the purse 
of Fortunatus. However, he is always a fellow, and “a 
true lover,” like Queen Guinevere; and therefore “he had a 
good end,” though an end very unlike that of Arthur's Queen. 

The heroine of the story, Miss Cicely Browne, who lives st 
different numbers in Prince's Gate, has only one fault. She 
appears to wear a certain “heliotrope” cress of crépe de Chine 
rather too persistently. But, once in love with the rescuer of her 

ug, she never wavers in her allegiance. She was the orphan 
Te veer of a City man—Browne, of Garth and Browne—and the 
course of her true love is troubled by her guardian Garth. This 
Garth is a creature of pure fancy, evolved out of the author's 
ignorance of the base ranks of commerce, and slightly coloured, we 

ink, by the perusal of some of Dickens's novels, and by the con- 
scientious but unintelligent study of one “ money article ” in the 
Times. It is Garth’s ambition to wed Cicely to “ young Bullion,” 
a character not actually brought on the scene, and to unite the 
fortunes of the houses of Garth and Browne and Bullion. Garth 
therefore writes long financial letters to his ward. The letter 
‘begins “ Dear Miss.” Garth goes on to observe, “‘ The Peruvian 
Consols are at par; the Turkish are paying two and a half per 
cent. less than a fortnight ago.” Peruvian Consols at par 
sounds funny enough. Miss Grant apparently thinks that the 
generous Porte pays interest every settling day, and on one 
particular settling day paid two anda half per cent. less than 
usual, Of these matters we may say, with Villon, “ Happy is he 
that knows them not”; but ladies in this blessed state of ignorance 
should not introduce City affairs into their novels, If Miss Grant 
really wishes to draw commercial people and to describe their 
‘ways, she might take counsel with Mrs. Riddell or with her 
novels, That she does not know much more of sport than of 
business we gather from a speech of Sir Harry’s. This gay baronet 
says he used to set night-lines in his own water, for he had “a 
river rushing through the Park at Arch Audrey,” and he would 
“ lie watching as the fish rose, till daybreak came over the skies. 
I often did it.” Fish do not rise to night-lines, any more than 
tench rise to dragon-fly. 

Fish are they that love the mud, 
Rising to no fancy flies. 


If Sir Harry had wished to fish by night, he would have employed 
the white moth, like a sportsman, not a night-line, like a poacher. 
But the author's real originality is displayed less in her plot, for 
there is next to none, or in her remarks about night-lines and 
pocket-boroughs and Peruvian consols, than in her singular com- 
mand of foreign languages. We might almost give asketch of the 
story in French and Italian, the French and Italian of Miss Grant, 
and of one of her characters, Jack, the lover of a Lady Blanche, 
who does not like to marry him lest he should have to wear a bad 
hat. Sir Harry, then, had the entrée to several drawing-rooms 
that were “ more recherché than he knew.” His house was “ chic 
and well done,” and, as this “ gives cachet,” his rooms “ speedily 
became répandu for cultivated taste.” He gave “ decidedly 
wecherché repasts,” which “ became much répandu.” His friends were 
bons camarades, but he kept “ rococo servants,” and seemed “all in 
the downs, as if he were already blasé.” His friend, Lady 
Ridgeway, had a cavaliére servente, and threw herself con amore 
into his cause. Indeed, this lady was fond of “ objets of the other 
sex,” and, when she first met Sir Harry; behaved tike the strange 
woman in the Book of Proverbs of King Solomon. But she im- 
roved, and was kind to any one who was “sympathiqué to 
If.” In the midst of all this Babel of tongues comes a piece 

-of funny English :— 

It was not an ordinary glass conservatory like anybody else might have 
had, but.a round edifice, dimly illuminated, and full of flowers, with a vaulted 
Alue ceiling, from which pended a globe lamp, soft and many tinted, like a 
large lustrous pearl. 

To return to Miss Grant’s French. Her heroine has a “ chape- 
one,” and regards Sir Harry Wynn asa confidente. She went 
to “ many delightful réunions and fétes,” and “ was quite aw fait.” 
Her “ surroundings” were remarkable for /uxe, and her friends 
watched with interest /affuire with Sir Harry, observing, on one 
occasion, qui vivra vera—a remark out of which we have vainly 
attempted to make sense with the aid of the French, Latin, and 
Russian dictionaries. Some of her friends “ were of course more 
or less blasé,” though Sir Harry, at least, was truly bien répandu. 
Lady Ridgeway was “ more empressé [sic] than ever in her kind- 
ness to Sir Harry”; in fact, her empressement was remarkable. 
Meanwhile this poor lady, who was empressé, rapidly reverted to 
cher original sex, and became ennuyée. We only wonder that she 
did not “ sing a rather risque song,” like the heroine of a recent 
hectic history; but Lady Kidgeway resisted the temptation. She 
was, no doubt, consoled by “‘cool-looking glaciers of beautiful 
thick clotted cream, skilfully iced.” What is a glacier if it is not 
skilfully iced and cool-looking? A third-rate glacier, unskilfully 
iced and sultry-looking, can never minister to minds empressés 
-and ennuyées, And all this while “in the House of Commons 
there was as yet little prospect of a reddche.” Oan there be any 
emote chance of a reldche being introduced to that vexed 
assembly as a substitute for the cléture? “ Love is a great master,” 
says the Mort Arthur, and so Sir Harry found; for he was 
“rather distrait,’ in spite of the charms of a quartette con- 
versation, of “the most delicate of little midnight plats,” and of 
“ sallies of endless badinage kept up by Lady Ridgeway.” 

The grave and mature who read Miss Grant’s novel will pro- 
bably derive most amusement from this lady’s intrepid display of 


skill as a linguist. But young hearts trembling pleasantly at the 
thought of the coming season will really be interested in affaire of 
Sir Harry of the night-lines, and pretty Cicely Browne in her crépe 
de Chine. Did they marry and go in for an égoisme a deus, or did 
Cicely live to busk St. Catherine’s hair, while Sir Harry, dis. 
appointed in love, consoled himself by play, or by becoming un 
tntransigeant & tous crins? We prefer to intriguer the empress 
reader, and leave her to find out for herself’ the fate of Cicely 
and Sir Harry, of Garth and Peruvian consols at par, 
If we might offer an author advice, we should counsel 
Miss Grant to introduce a few more incidents, to depend lesg 
for interest on the fashions and politics of the year before 
last and on tea-cakes, and to study a rudimentary French 
grammar. It would be simpler to leave off dragging French into 
her English, but bad habits are not easily overcome. It seems 
from a note that this story was to have come out last year, 
when old fashions and old politics were fresher than they 
are to-day. Otherwise, no doubt, Miss Grant would have in. 
troduced last year’s spring dresses and the Irish Land Bill. But ig 
_ the Aaa to write if a lady wishes her novel to be a possession 
or ever 


THE ENGLISH BENEDICTINE CONGREGATION.* 


T is fortunate that an estimate of market value is not the onl 
consideration which has weight in questions of literary publi- 
cation. In order to command a sale, and so find favour with 
publishers, a book must possess some general interest for a consider. 
able class of readers; but the labour of an author is not necessarily 
thrown away, nor are the means at his disposal wasted, in provid- 
ing matter of special interest to a narrow circle, or even in the issue 
of a work which is not “readable” in the common acceptation of 
the term. This is especially true in the case of such books as 
form a class supplementary to, and complementary of, the litera- 
ture of the Public Record Office. They may be in their origin 
= domestic, or, if the term may be widely applied, col- 
egiate. In any of these cases they are private; and, when they 
are placed at the disposal of the world outside, they call in the 
first instance, if not altogether, for thanks, and not for criticism, 
The motive of the publication of these Chronological Notes is not 
controversial, and the editor's ecclesiastical point of view may be 
taken for granted. On the other hand, the author is what he pro- 
fesses to be—a simple monk, whose writings do not need, after the 
lapse of nearly two centuries, critical dissection on historical 
grounds. His title-page is headed by “ Pax,” the colophon is 
“In omnibus glorificetur Deus,” and if he did not write in times 
when a deputation of Roman Catholic Bishops bearing lish 
titles could be introduced by an English Cardinal to the Lord 
President of the Council for the purpose of discussing educational 
details like any other loyal and charitably disposed subjects, it was 
no fault of his, and we read his work under more favourable con- 
ditions. 

The dissolution of the great Religious Houses under Henry VIIL, 
with its extension to the smaller and cognate foundations under 
Edward VI., has been regarded by popular opinion asa change 
very much resembling the process in the four-course system of 
husbandry by which one crop is simply cleared off the ground to 
be replaced 4 another. That the dispossessed monks and priests 
gave a good deal of trouble in the reign of Elizabeth and in later 
days till they were hanged or otherwise disposed of is known as 
among the minor historical details of the period ; but that English 
monasticism retained any sort of corporate life or organization is 
very little recognized, even if it is thought to have been possible. 
Yet, while monastic communities could be dissolved and their 
possessions alienated, the Order of St. Benedict, in which 
most of the English foundations were associated, was too 
widely spread, and too firmly rooted in Western Christendom, 
to be disturbed by a local or national revolution, The de- 
velopment, if not the original constitution, of the Order had 
involved the existence of distinct national “congregations,” diffe- 
rently administered and varying in details of observance, under 
the same general Rule; and of these the English Benedictine 
Congregation was one of great importance, which continues to 
exist with a succession, according to Dom Bennet Weldon, un- 
broken, although the evidence presents a curious parallel to that 
on which Anglican churchmen rely for their own episcopal succes- 
sion, The short reign of Edward VI. was a mere parenthesis, not 
to be taken into account, and the profession “ rather lay hid than 
was wholly dead during the persecution of the reigning child.” 
Under Mary the English Benedictines were re-established, and 
“ Westminster Abbey was restored to its ancient possessors, the 
monks”; but “ her unworthy successor frustrated all these happy 
endeavours, most cruelly and ungratefully turning the Reverend 
Abbot Feckenham and his monks out of their monastery.” 
English Benedictines during the reign of Elizabeth could only 
be professed in Continental monasteries, The national Con- 
greeation seemed to be altogether destroyed; and in 1601 

ope “Clemens VIII. gave leave, by word of mouth, for 
the English professed in the Congregation of Mount Cassin 
to go to England in Mission”; the new Benedictine Mission, 
like the first, being “ headed by an illustrious Gregory,” 
although “the second Gregory” (scarcely so “ illustrious” as 


© The English Benedictine Congrzgution: Chronological Notes. By Dom 
Bennet Weldon, 0.S.B., 1709. J.onion: John Hodges, 1881. 
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“the first” in the days of St. Austin) was also prevented 
from personally labouring in it, R. F. Gregory Saye dying 
before the arrangements were complete. His two brethren 
“Janded at Yarmouth in 1603, where they oe that winter, and 
at Mr. Francis Woodhouse, of Cisson near Wendlam, found the 
Reverend Dom Sigebert Buckley, the only monk left of the old 
monks of Westminster, whom King James a few months before 
had ordered to be freed from his prison at Framlingham.” In this 

monk—he was then eighty-six—* the ancient English Con- 

tion still survived ; upon whom was [sic] devolved and in 
whom preserved inviolate all its privileges.” rom him therefore 
they were “inspired,” as their chronicler reverently expresses it, 

Divine “ wisdom” to seek and “ receive a larger authority,” 


"and the “aggregation ” of the new missioners in a revived English 


Con tion was completed, under powers subsequently ratified 
by the Holy See, on the 21st of November, 1607. The two Mission 
Priests “took care of the old man till his happy exit from this 
world,” at the age of ninety-three; but he was again undergoing 
a short imprisonment at the time of the aggregation, which, “ it is 
very credible,” the chronicler writes, “may have happened” in 

uence of “the execrable attempt of Gunpowder Treason,” 
“the design of a few seduced Catholics decayed in their temporal 
estates, but imputed to the whole body.” Te died February 22, 
1610; and the staunchest modern Churchman may think kindly of 
Mr. Osborne Morgan as he reads that, “ because the heretics would 
not let him be buried in the churchyard,” his two friends “ buried 
him in an old chapel or.country hermitage near Ponshall, in Surrey 
or Sussex.” There is something extremely natural and simple in 
the following description of an attempt by the missioners to 
‘know from the venerable old man the way of living of both the 
elder and the later monasteries of England.” It may indeed call 
up a passing smile; but we should not envy the spirit which 
might treat it as matter for ridicule :— 

He could tell nothing of older times of his own experience, and as for 
what passed in Westminster in Queen Mary’s days, as the House was but 
resettling, it had scarce received the first tracts or delineations of Monastic 
discipline. They rose at midnight, eat flesh, and sat in the refectory 
face to face on both sides of the table, four to every mess, as they do in the 
Inns of Court. At supper first came a dish of cold sliced powdered beef, 
and next after a shoulder of mutton roasted, which seemed strange diet to 
rise with at midnight, when Father Baker called to mind that the Italian 
monks rising at midnight eat no flesh. 

Considering that the reminiscent was “avery good old man 
of great merit, who had” in the interval “endured for the 
Catholic Faith forty years’ persecution, always shut up in some 
ison or other,” he may well be pardoned if the Abbey suppers 
impressed themselves on his memory in strong contrast to his 
later prison fare. Whether Father er’s own recollections of 
gone suppers were all equally innocent we will not question ; 
but this Father's change of profession from that of “a most 
egregious legist” to the Benedictine rule had been associated 
with a marvellous story of a horse, which Dom Bennet Weldon 
accepts with a childlike belief; but which to the more sceptical 
mind of our day recalls the observed law of rustic experience— 
that a horse trusts to his rider on his way to market, and to him- 
self on the way back. 

The monastic chroniclers of medizval times stand at too great 
a distance from our own to possess much of distinct personality ; 
but the writer of these Notes is near enough to be recognized in 
features and character, and may supply material for conjecture as 
to what manner of men his predecessors were.. A cadet of a 
good family, which, if not wealthy, was so placed as to give its 
members opportunities for acquiring wealth, he was converted 
and sosstved into the Roman Catholic Church at St. James's as a 
‘boy of thirteen in October, 1687. Thus early associated with the 
religious advisers of James I1., he had the means of observing 
“the affection of his Majesty for the habit”; and his interest in 
the fortunes of the abdicated King has resulted in the full details 
of “his obsequies at St. Edmund’s Monastery at Paris,” which 
form, historically, one of the most valuable portions of these 
“Notes.” The author, whose name “in the world” was Ralph, 
took the name “in religion” of Bennet, on his profession at St. 
Edmund’s in 1692, and with occasional intervals remained there 
till his death in 1713, before he had completed his fortieth year. 
His work bears the impress of a weak and over-credulous mind, 
devoted to the interests of his Order, and regarding all affairs as 
they might bear upon its welfare. Of political events he knows 
nothing, though of rivalriesand antagonism between the “ Society ” 
‘and the “Order ”—the Jesuits and the Benedictines—much that will 
be new to most readers is found in his Notes. He sees men as 
‘they go forth from and return, or do not return, to his cloister; 
Priests and missioners who are executed in England are to him 
all martyrs for the faith, whose remains, dealt with after 
‘the barbarous custom of the time, are sacred relics which 
“may be made use of in the consecration of altars in place 
of those of already canonized Saints.” He had, as he tells 
us himself, “no character for the mission” to England, where 
he “could do nothing” on some private matters, temporal and 
spiritual, for which on one occasion he was sent there. He 
is described by his editor as having been “of a very retiring, 
‘crupulous nature; strict in conventual duties, spending sixteen 
hours daily in study and writing, and, as he could never be induced 
to take Priest's Orders, remaining throughout his life a simple 
monk.” His “ Chronological Notes” are a hagiology rather than 
ahistory. They are now for the first time published from two 
copies in MS. preserved at St. Gregory’s Priory, Bath, and are “ an 
abridgment of the two folio volumes of his Historical Memoirs of 


the English Benedictines.” The larger work is said by the editor 
to be “still preserved,” but apparently in MS. only. In forming 
any judgment on the literary style of the author, it must be re- 
membered that these Notes are an abridgment; but, after maki 
every allowance on this ground for fragmentary and disjoint 
composition, the work does not appear to be that of saaeiveied 
and discriminating writer. THis sentences are often confused, and 
his use of words is frequently strange, as though he were writing 
in a lan e not familiar to him either in reading or in conversa- 
tion. His autobiographical memoirs, quoted by the editor in the 

reface, are more free from these faults than his Chronological 
Notes ; but in the Dedication, in which “the collector giveth an 
account of his studies ” to “the President-General of the English 
Oongregation and Patriarch of the Western Monks,” Father Bernard 
Gregson, it is difficult to believe that we are reading the compo- 
sition of a fellow-countryman at all. Of this curious production 
we may say that it conveys to us the impression of having been 
originally written in bad Latin, and then translated into worse 
English by a Frenchman. Yet,when Dom Bennet gives free 
play to his feelings, he can write in plain and vigorous English 
enough; and “Cranmer of detestable memory, by a dreadful 
judgment of God Archbishop of Canterbury,’ with Cranmer’s 
master and that master’s younger daughter, afford him sufficient 
= to exhibit to his readers his powers of invective. 

The sources from which the author, writing in 1709, derived 
his information are stated to have been “the Archives of the 
Houses of the said Congregation at Douay in Flanders, Dieul- 
wart in Lorraine, Paris in France, and Lambspring in Germany ” ; 
the geographical minuteness of the description almost suggesting 
a prescient resolution on his part to meddle no more in the politics 
of the future than he had done in those of his own time. 
Happily his Congregation has now no longer need to keep its 
archives abroad for security. This edition, which is inscri to 
Bishop Ullathorne of Birmingham, has been “ printed at the 
Abbey of Our Lady of Consolation, Stanbrook, Worcester ”—a 
detail on which we informed ourselves in some impatience at the 
recurrence of faint and unevenly inked type. We hope that in 
any future work the Abbey press will be as careful in this 
as the revisers show themselves to have been by the almost entire 
absence of typographical errors. It is worth mention that 
throughout this volume both Dom Bennet and his editor write as 
the English abbreviation for “Saint,” not “S.,” but “St.”; and 
upon this point of ecclesiastical order we think that the English 
Benedictine Congregation may, without any sacrifice of principle, 
fairly be accepted as an authority, 


A LADY TRADER IN THE fRANSVAAL.* 


E have had almost a surfeit of books on South Africa and 

the recent campaigns, but Mrs. Heckford’s narrative has the 
recommendation of considerable novelty and freshness. It is 
mainly personal, and it describes the social condition of the Trans- 
vaal from the original Pago of view of a lady trader. How 
the author came to find herself dans cette galére, we are not 
informed ; and, though outspoken enough as to her exciting expe- 
riences, she says little about personal matters not immnediatdly bear- 
ing on the subject of her book. She had command of a moderate 
amount of capital, and she came to the rash conclusion that she could 
turn it to good account by investing it in a farming speculation in the 
Transvaal, Beyond what money she possessed, her stock-in-trade 
appears to have been as absolute ignorance of all farming opera- 
tions as of the country in which she proposed to attempt them. It 
is but fair to add, however, that she had many of the qualities which 
help men or women to make their way in the world. She had 
masculine energy and much decision of character ; she could rough 
it with a serenity beyond all praise; and she had the useful gift 
of making friends wherever she went, and of keeping her temper 
with servants who were generally most unsatisfactory. Travelling 
in the Transvaal is disagreeable for anybody who has been habitu- 
ated to the comforts of civilized life. But it is especially 
unpleasant for a lady, who must put up with many things 
far worse than mere inconveniences. Mrs. Heckford’s nerves 
were proof against the terrors of half-broken horses driven by 
drunken Kaflirs in earts that constantly threatened to be shaken 
to pieces in spite of the lashings of hide. She was an ex- 
cellent horsewoman, and, in fact, her favourite mount was a 
notorious buck-jumper, which she had reformed by a judicious 
mixture of gentleness and firmness. But she could not pick 
and choose either her conveyances or her company on the roads, 
and, when trekking up country day after day with a eg | of 
rough men, she was often sorely put to it in regard to the night 
arrangements. The sleeping accommodation under the tilts 
of the ox-waggons was cramped, and while the lady lay in the 
blanket on the boxes in the back part, her companions stowed 
themselves away forward or huddled together beneath the body 
of the vehicle, When it rained, the tarpaulin was found to 
be far from waterproof; and the curtain improvised for what was 
intended for a private dressing-room failed al er to keep its 
secrets, The party generally out-spanned on plains, where 
there were no screens to be found in the shape of timber ; and the 
result was that the lady adopted the primitive Boer fashion and 


* A Lady Trader in the Transvaal. By Mrs. Heckford. London: 
Sampson Low & Co. 1882. 
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dispensed altogether with changing her clothes. Nor did she find 
herself much better off in the towns, where she might have 
hoped to indulge in comparative luxury. Even in a place so pre- 
tentious as Pretoria, in which many of the inhabitants are com- 
fortably housed in neat cottages with charming gardens, there 
were no quarters suitable for a lady. It is true that the place 
boasted of two or three hotels; but they were in reality drinking- 
sho yew on their bars, which were always doing a roaring 
trade, The guests were expected to drink for the good of the house, 
and for the most part they were as rough in speech as in manners. 
Mrs. Heckford congratulated herself at last on finding a detached 
chomber looking on an odoriferous stable-yard, where, as she could 
not secure her window against intruders, she lay down to sleep 
with a revolver under her pillow. For, though the population of 
Pretoria was small, the proportion of lawless characters was con- 
siderable, and she says that the streets at night were at least as 
unsafe as the most disreputable quarters of Paris or London. She 
makes @ome sensible remarks by the way on the temptations of 
newly-settled towns for youths and scapegraces who go abroad to 
seek their fortunes, gings are hardly to be obtained ; there is 
no such thing as a decent boarding-house ; and if a sleeping den is 
hired at an extravagant rent, it is so wretched that the occupant 
ean scarcely pass the evening there. If he does not take up his 

uarters at an “ hotel,” he is driven out to find companionship at 

e drinking-bars, when, of course, he falls into dissipated habits. 
Probably any wages he may earn hardly suffice to support him; 
and the chances are that he settles down into a hopeless vagabond, 
economizing as far as he can by sleeping at night under the rose- 
hedges. An unfortunate man whom Mrs, Heckford befriended 
and reclaimed is made to point the moral. ‘‘ Mr. Egerton,” 
who was a gentleman by birth and education, was loafing about 
Pretoria as a pauper and drunkard when she engaged him 
out of charity to help on her farm. . In his case the chance of 
rescue came in time; his conduct as her factotum and farming 
man was irreproachable; he gradually recovered his self- 
respect; and she had the satisfaction of having done a useful 
ja of kindness, though at considerable self-sacrifice, for her 

ifficulties in procuring labour were greatly enhanced by her 
treating Mr. Egerton as an equal and a gentleman. ‘The repub- 
lican dignity of the other hands was outraged, though they did 
not profess to be gentlemen themselves. Oddly enough, they 
made no objection to a young lad who had accompanied Mrs, 
Heckford up the country taking rank on the farm as their superior 
in station. But they insisted upon drawing the social line at a 
man who had voluntarily lowered himself to their level or beneath 
it; and when their mistress declined either to dismiss Egerton 
or to degrade him, they left her service with many expressions of 

t. 

o doubt money was to be made in the Transvaal, for many of 
the Boers and English settlers were actually rich, while some of 
the storekeepers in the towns did a profitable business. Even the 
Kaflir chiefs of the Bush-Veldt must have been in easy circum- 
stances, for one of those potentates offered Mrs. Heckford tool. for 
a riding horse which she had picked up in the lower country for 


20/, But it was almost as difficult for a small capitalist to make | 


a fair start in agriculture as for an artisan to obtain a regular 
engagement, ‘The author lingered on in Pretoria, trying in 
vain to make a hopeful bargain for a farm. At last, being 
thoronghly disheartened, she accepted a situation as governess, 
which led indirectly to her attaining her original object. Her 
employer let her have one of his farms upon trial, and she 
went to work with spirit and determination. But, as might 
have been anticipated in the circumstances, she was doomed to 
disappointment. She knew nothing of the business herself, and 
the chance assistants she picked up, and whom she was always 
changing, were either ignorant or idle. She could not superintend 
everything in person, and she was generally behindhand with 
pressing work. She rashly undertook “ permanent improvements,” 
and there is a melancholy story of her building a dam which let in 
the water through the bricks and subsided when it was finished. 
She turned her attention to the drying of fruit, for she had exten- 
sive orchards of apricot and pense trees ; and the Preserving, had 
it been successful, ought to have paid well, But the Kaffir girls 
she engaged ate nearly as much as they gathered ; the pouuy could 
not be:prevented from pilfering; and all the fruit that remained 
to her was destroyed by a rain-storm, thanks to the carelessness 
of a youth she had left in charge during her temporary absence. 
The straw that at last broke the camel's back was the unwelcome 
discovery that the dwelling-house and offices she intended to build 
would, cost almost double the sum she had calculated on. Not- 
withstanding a series of mishaps and disappointments, and the 
fact that she had lived in anything rather than the rude plenty 
with which we associate the housekeeping of a colonial sheep- 
farmer, she took leave of Griinfontein with considerable regret. 
Once more she was adrift, with the world before her; and she was 
going to try a new venture, under conditions as unpromising as 
when she had attempted farming. She bought a waggon, with a team 

“salted” oxen ; loaded it with a mixed assortment of goods 
ikely to be in request with Boers and Kaflirs, intending to start 
forthwith on a trading expedition to the Upper Bush-Veldt, Her 
companion and foreman was her protégé, Mr. Egerton, who knew 
as little of retail traffic as herself. Again her persistent ill-luck 
porecniad her. On the eve of starting, the Kaftir drivers struck 

an advance of wages, believing that she had no alternative but 
to give way. She stood firm and let the rascals ga, but she paid 
dearly for her resolution, for before she could replace them her 


departure was delayed for a month, and most of the rival traders 
got the start of her. Yet, notwithstanding the delay and her jp. 
experience, she did tolerably well ; though, considering the fati 
she underwent and the manners of her customers, we should fane 
that her gains were dearly earned. She trekked into the wilderness 
looking out for the white waggon-tilts of the wandering Boers, 
who had generally taken up their quarters in some kloof or in the 
shelter of the thick bush. She commends the Boers for their rude 
hospitality ; though we remember that other English sportsmen 
and travellers have frequently complained of churlish receptions 
at their hands. But their establishments are as primitive as their 
habits are filthy, and they are exceedingly keen hands at driving 
a bargain. Their women came jingling money in their pocke 


and professing to expect to buy articles in the Veldt for the price ° 


that might have been charged in the stores of Pretoria, Many 
of them, too, were light-fingered, and showed themselves very 
dexterous “ waggon-lifters ”; and even when the men had come 
to terms after hard higgling they would part with each dollar of 
their money as if they were paying in drops of heart-blood. 

We suspect that Mrs. Heckford’s trips into the uplands woula 
have shown unsatisfactory balance-sheets had it not been for 
the populous kraals of Kaffirs. These Kaffirs, when times are 
good with them, have far more coin in their possession than 
we should have believed; and, when they were short of speci 
they had produce to dispose of, and were always ready to 
back upon barter. But, though they have acquired a taste for 
eertain luxuries, they are thorough barbarians in their habits; 
while the dress of their young women in some of the wilder 
kraals is scanty in the extreme. On one occasion the author 
was shocked to discover that one of their chiefs intended to cele, 
brate a tribul feast by mangling a living ox in the most atrocious 
manner. It is true that he had grace enough to deny the fact 
when she boldly taxed him with it. Both Boers and natives 
were friendly in essentials to the lady trader; and her chief 
trouble was with the brandy she carried for sale. There was 
no prohibition against trading in spirits; on the contrary, the 
authorities issued licences for retailing either in the bottle or 
by the glass. Mrs. Heckford had taken out a licence of the 
former class, and refused to sell spirits “to be drunk on the 
pormioes Nevertheless she learned by experience what she might 

ve surmised beforehand, that ‘ Cape-smoke ” was an awkward 
article for a lone woman to deal in; so much 50, that she tried, 
although unsuccessfully, to dispose of her whole stock at cost 
price. She would have done better, on the whole, in her tradi 
speculations than in her farming, had it not been for the outbreak 
the war with the Boers, which injured if it did not ruin her. She 
handed over her oxenand waggons for the use of the Government, who 
apparently have postponed the compensation question indefinitely ; 
but the indirect results of the disturbances affected her far. more 
seriously. Trade was almost suspended for the time; many of 
those who would have been good customers were beggared, and 
the mixed society was convulsed by bitter animosities between 
neighbours which threaten to be permanent. Mrs. Heckford took 
her money to the Transvaal at a most unlucky time for her; but 
her own misfortunes, as she declares, were insignificant, compared 
with the fate of the loyal English, Boers, and Africanders, who have 
not only been absolutely pauperized, but “ Boycotted.” 


MISS FERRIER’S INHERITANCE.* 


[HE Inheritance is, a8 ‘we observed when writing of Miss 
Ferrier’s novels generally, more complete as a work of art 
than Marriage, and also, we are inclined to think, than Destiny, in 
which the plot is more strained than in The Inheritance, and which 
is to some extent overburdened by moral disquisitions. There 
are scenes and characters in Destiny which are as good as they can 
be; Mr. M‘Dow, for instance, is worthy to stand side by side with 
Mr. Collins in Miss Austen’s Pride and Prejudice; and old Inch 
Orran is a complete study, of which one only wishes there were 
more, of shrewd selfishness and caustic humour. But the heroine 
is, as in Marriage, a trifle too good, so that one is not disposed to 
disagree with the scheming Mme. Latour when she suggests that 
Edith is insipid ; and there is a certain want of reality about the 
loves of Reginald and Florinda, while the actual conclusion, or 
perhaps we should say want of conclusion, of the novel is some- 
what unsatisfactory. The Inheritance is, to our thinking, more 
free from faults, it not more full of merits, than either of the 
other two novels. We have already given some account of 
the great success which the book commanded when it first ap- 
peared, a success which was certainly not out of proportion to its 
excellence. 
The novel opens with an account of the state of affairs of the 
family of the Karl of Rossville, whose youngest brother, Mr. St. 
Clair, had made some years ago a mésalliance with the humble 
Miss Sarah Black, a beautiful girl of obscure origin and no for- 
tune. The pair had lived abroad, when a daughter, as it was 
announced, was born to them; and when the husband died, the 
daughter being by this time about seventeen and presumptive 
heiress to the family honours, it was arranged that Mrs, and Miss 
St. Clair should leave France and betake themselves to Rossville 
Castle. Their arrival and first experiences are not altogether 
happy. Lord Rossville is a pompous, stupid man, who loves to 


* The Inheritance. By Miss Ferrier. Edinburgh Edition. @ vols. 
London: Bentley. 
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d d thing in his h b de of hi 
direct everybody and everything in his house by a code of his 
own; pi Gertrude St. Clair on the first morning incurs his 
displeasure by going for a walk before breakfast. She makes her 
excuses becomingly enough; and the Earl, striding up and down 
the room, replies :— 

“ Are you at all’ aware, Miss St. Clair, of the glaring—the—I must say— 
gross impropriety of such a step in itself—of the still more gross con- 
struction that will ‘be put upon it by the world? The simple fact has 
only to be told, and one inference, and but one, will be drawn. You have 

nitted the apartment assigned to you under my roof at a nameless, un- 
p meray consequently unbefitting hour; and you rashly, wantonly, and 
improperly precipitate yourself from a window—and what window? Why, 
the window of my private sitting-room. A young female is seen issuing 
from the window of my study at a nameless hour in the morning—the tale 
circulates—and where, I ask, am [ ?” 

«Where was you ?” asked Lady Betty. 

After delivering himself of a second and longer lecture on the 
impropriety of which he tells Gertrude she has been guilty, 
Earl “ pressed his niece’s hand with that air of pompous for- 
iyeness so revolting from one human being to another.” Later in 
the day he takes his victims to look at a view, and keeps them 
standing on the top of a hillina piercing east wind while he 
harangues them. One object, almost indistinguishable, he points 
to with special pride, saying to the unhappy Mrs. St. Clair, whose 
teeth are chattering with cold:— 

“ And you think the effect good?” 

« Admirable—inimitable !” 

“Why, the situation was my own choice; there was a Committee ap- 

ted to make choice of the most favourable site, and they fortunately fell 
in with my views on the subject, and, indeed, paid me the compliment of 
consulting my feelings on the occasion; a public monument, I conceive, 
ought undoubtedly to be placed in a conspicuous and elevated situation ; 
but more especially when that situation happens to be in the very grounds 
of not only the original proposer and principal heritor in the county, but 
likewise the personal friend of the illustrious dead to whom this tribute is 
decreed—for I am proud to say our renowned patriot, the great Lord 
Pensionwell, was (with the excellent Lord Dunderhead) the associate of 
my youthful years—the friend of my maturer age. 

“Happy the country,” said Mrs. St. Clair, now driven almost to frenzy, 
“whose nobles are thus gifted with the power of reflecting kindred excel- 
lence, and perpetuating national virtue on the broad basis of private 
friendship.” 

Mrs. St. Clair knew she was talking nonsense, but she also knew who 
she was talking to, and was sure it would pass. Lord Rossville, to be 
sure, was alittle puzzled, but he saw it was meant as a compliment, and 
contained a fine-sounding sentiment, and it was therefore well received. 


The Earl is no less tiresome to his guests when in the evening he 
insists upon playing the Pastoral Symphony execrably, and des- 
cants upon it with what he thinks stately eloquence until supper 
isannounced, when “‘ Ha!’ exclaimed he,starting up, ‘ it seems we 
take no note of time here.’ This was a favourite jeu de mot of the 
Earl’s, and indeed it was suspected that he scmetimes allowed 
himself to be surprised for the pleasure of erm it.” It might 
not be easy to analyse the reasons which make it amusing to read 
the utterances of a bore who would be absolutely intolerable in 
real. life. The power of making them amusing was, however, 
wage in a marked degree both by Miss Austen and 

iss Ferrier. The intense boredom of life at Rossville Castle is 

sently broken by the arrival of Colonel Delmour, a fashionable, 
dsome, and accomplished nephew of Lord Roasville’s, and of 
various other guests, among-them Mr. Lyndsay and the inimitable 
Miss Pratt, of whom we have spoken in a former article, and who 
is in her way as good as Miss Bates in Miss Austen's Emma. The 
love interest of the novel turns chiefly upon the fact that Lyndsay 
and Delmour both fall in love with Gertrude, Delmour's being a 
shallow and not disinterested passion, which the author opposes 
to the deep and steady affection of Lyndsay. It is Lyndsay who 
throughout saves Gertrude from difficulties, the greater part of 
which are due to the mysterious hold over Mrs. St. Clair possessed 
& vulgar wretch named Lewiston, who is introduced to 
by her mother as the husband of her dead nurse, and 
who insists upon stolen interviews with Mrs. St. Clair and 
e, who is compelled by her mother’s mixed threats and 
entreaties to sell her jewels to find money for him. His existence 
18 a continual terror to Mrs. St. Clair and Gertrude until his death 
ima shipwreck is reported. But in the second volume, when 
Gertrude has become Countess of Rossville by the death of the 
he reappears with a greater insolence and air of authority 
before, and the odious vulgarity of his ways and speech is 
described with an almost painful minuteness. Then, while mother 
and daughter aresutfering agonies under the terror of his presence 
48 a self-invited guest at the Castle, Colonel Delmour arrives, and 
Mrs. St. Clair hastens to introduce Lewiston to him as a friend of 
the family :— 

“You have been ill, Gertrude?” said Delmour in a low voice, and 

speaking in Italian, while he gazed upon her with looks of the deepest 


“No, nothing, only since the morning. ” answered she. 
“And what has happened since the mnorning ?” inquired he, still 
speaking in the same language, while he turned a quick glance upon the 
er. 


“Of all those pictures,” said Lewiston, throwing himself back in his 
chair, and addressing Mrs. St. Clair in very bad French, as he pointed to 
family portraits, “ which do you reckon worth most money ? ” 

_Mrs, St. Clair’s face crimsoned while she replied she was no judge of 
Pictures; and Gertrude already wished Delmour had not come. She could 
not answer his question, but, scarcely knowing what she said, she asked 
whether he had dined. 

“Yes, I was detained at Darleton for want of horses, and was obliged to 
ve recourse to a greasy mutton chop and a bottle of bad port by way of 
pastime ; and after all I could only get one wretched pair, who——” 

“I had the start of you there, sir,” said the American, rudely inter- 


‘ 


rupting him; “Ihad four horses from Darleton. By Jupiter! how one 
does go with four horses! ’’ and he chuckled and made a gesture as 
he were driving. 

There is perhaps a touch of melodramatic exaggeration about 
Lewiston’s claim, as about the way in which he is got rid 
of, and Gertrude’s mysterious likeness to the portrait of a 
certain Lizzie Lundie, a huntsman’s daughter, famous for 
her beauty, is accounted for. Yet the plot has decided in- 
genuity, and is well worked out. The admirable drawing of 
character shown throughout the book it is impossible within our 
limits to do more than indicate. Miss Ferrier’s genius was perhaps 
at its best in comedy; and it was never more happily displayed 
than in the description of the various members of the Black 
family, the pg and conceited Isabella, the foolish Lilly with 
her more foolish “ young man,” Mr. Augustus Larkins, and Uncle 
Adam, whose sourness yields to Gertrude’s influence. We are 
tempted to quote the end of a letter written by Lilly from the 
Lake district to Gertrude :— 

With regret we tore ourselves from the cultivated beauties of bon lgheon | 
and taking a look, en passant, of the more secluded Grassmere an 
Rydall, we at length found ourselves on the shores of the magnificent 
Winander. Picture to yourself, if it be possible, stupendous mountains 
rearing their cloud-capped heads in all the sublimity of horror, while an 
immense sheet of azure reflected the crimson and yellow rays of the 
setting sun as they floated o’er its motionless green bosom, on which 
was impressed the bright image of the surrounding woods and meadows, 
speckled with snowy cottages and elegant villas. [ really felt as if in- 
spired, so much was my enthusiasm kindled ; and yet I fear my descrip- 
tion will fail in conveying to you any idea of this never-to-be-forgotten 
scene. But I must now bid you adieu, which I do with the greatest 
reluctance. How thought flows upon me when I take up my per! 
how inconceivable to me the distaste which some people express for letter- 
writing! Scribbling, as they contemptuously term it. How I pity such 
vulgar souls! You, my dear cousin, [ am sure are not one of them. 
have scarcely left room for Mrs. Major to adda P.S. Adieu! Your 
affectionate LrLLy. 
No less admirable in its way is Mrs. Major's P.S., which runs 
thus :— 

Ma chtre Cousine,—Of course ie cannot expect that I, a married 
woman, can possibly have much leisure to devote to my female friends, 
with an adoring husband who never stirs from my side, and to whom my 
every thought is due. But this much, in justice to myself, I think it 
proper to say, that I am the happiest of my sex, and that I find my 
Waddell everything generous, kind, and brave-—IsaABeELLA WADDELL, 


We have as yet said nothing of Miss Ferrier’s descriptive 
power, which was by no means inconsiderable; but it may be 
enough to remind our readers that the author who had so keen a 

reception of tke absurdities of fine writing as is, exhibited in 
Lilly's letter, was not likely herself to indulge in the overcharged 
rubbish which nowadays too often passes current. It is matter 
for regret that it is absolutely impossible within our limits to give 
any adequate idea of the inimitable Miss Pratt. She must, as 
indeed the whole book must, be read to be properly appreciated. — 


HUMPHRY ON CONVEYANCING.* 


We: are sincerely sorry for the author of this book. Calcu- 
lating plausibly, but perhaps too rashly, on Parliamentary 
dilatoriness, he had, doubtless with infinite pains and trouble, 
compiled the selection of precedents which constitutes the main— 
indeed, with the exception of some rare notes, the only—original 
portion of the work, when the Conveyancing and Law of Pro- 
perty Act of 1881, better known as Lord Cairns’s Conveyanci 
Act, sprang into unexpected being. Now the chief aim an 
object of this piece of legislation was to abolish and supersede 
the very légal instruments of which Mr. Humphry’s forms are 
the types; to prune their exuberant verbiage, reduce their re- 
duplications; to reverse the maxim “expressum facit 
cessare tacitum” by substituting the understood for the ex- 
pressed; and generally to frustrate Mr. Humphry’s labours and 
nip their fruit in the bud. The author appears to have taken 
counsel how to meet this crushing blow, which threatens to sweep 
away at one fell swoop all the elaborated and cherished progeny 
of his brain. The Act was passed on the 22nd of August, 1881, 
when Mr. Humphry’s at which was published in October, 
must have been ready for, or even passing through, the press ; but 
the Act not coming into force until January ist, 1882, Mr. 
Humphry apparently considered that his literary offspring would 
just miss being strangled at its birth, and ry 4 enjoy a few, 
months’ existence, and so resolved that he would launch his venture 
on itsshort voyage rather than keepit onthe stocks, to be superseded 
and broken up like an ironclad of an obsolete type. With an acqui- 
escence in the force of circumstances, however, which is almost 
pitiable, he has endeavoured to give his book a permanent value by 
incorporating the very Act which has proved fatal to his hope—a 
proceeding which somewhat reminds us of the mysterious pro- 
pinquity of the bane and the antidote. We fear that now the 
fateful day has come and gone, few persons will be found to 
purchase Mr. Humphry’s book for the sake of the Act of Parlia- 
ment, which Her Majesty's printers will supply at a far chea 
rate. Yet we would fain comfort Mr. Humphry in his afflic- 
tion, and we may repeat what we said when recently reviewing 
the Act in question, that lawyers are in some ways 4 peculiarly 
conservative body, and though the Solicitors’ Remuneration Act, 


* Common Precedents in Conveyancing, By Hugh M. Hump of 
Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Steven & Sons. 1881, 
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which was passed part with the Conveyancing Act, has 
removed one principal inducement for adherence to the old forms, 
it does not afiect the Bar, and the prejudices of that branch of the 
profession may for some time stand ia the way of the universal 
adoption of the new system, such prejudices being moreover 
backed up by the popular belief in the efficacy of voluminous 

chments. The revolution sought to be introduced by the Act 
is so subversive of accepted ideas, and so sweeping in its 
scope, that practitioners may well hesitate to trust themselves 
implicitly to it, and may yet awhile prefer to avail them- 
selves of the more explored and well-known channels which 
the Act leaves as an alternative for the timid. And to such 
Mr. Humphry’s book will be very welcome. His precedents, so 
far as we have been able to judge, are concise, accurate, and fairly 
well selected. ‘The existing works on conveyancing are, for the 
most part, long-winded treatises in many volumes, trustworthy 
and complete it is true, but too elaborate and expensive to be 
available for ordinary purposes, or for members of the legal profes- 
sion whose work does not lie exclusively or mainly in that direction. 
Mr. Humphry has supplied such persons with a manual of mode- 
rate size and cost which may carry them safely through an ordinary 
job of conveyancing. His forms are sixty-one in number, em- 

ing many of the transactions which are commonly evidenced 
by deeds or other legal documents; and he has, as he points out in 
his preface, adopted a very rational and orderly method of arrange- 
ment—namely, to dispose his precedents in the sequences in which 
the transactions embodied therein would naturally occur. “ Thus,” 
as he says, “a purchase of land is followed by a mortgage, and 
then by a sale by the mortgagee; a marriage settlement is followed 
by a deed of separation [though we should hope this is not the 
usual course of affairs]; and a will by a disclaimer of trustee- 
ship; concluding with a general release to trustees.” 

Mr, Humphry has obviously not merely transcribed his pre- 
cedents from the standard works on the subject. In the very tirst 
form, that for Conditions of Sale, we find a clause introduced 
which strikes us as being new. It is to the effect that no claim 
for compensation shall be made after completion of the purchase, 
and is designed to obviate all those squabbles which so frequently 
arise after the whole matter is presumably settled, by reason of 
some alleged deficiency or misdescription in the particulars of the 
property sold. Of course, however, as is only right, the introduc- 
tion of such a clause would not prevent the reopening of the 
transaction on the ground of fraud, and it might also be a question 
as to how far it is competent to the parties in any case to oust the 
jurisdiction of the Courts. Still the intention of the clause is 
praiseworthy, it being calculated, at any rate, to discourage a 
particularly annoying sort of litigation which could always be 
obviated by reasonable care and precaution on the part of the 
purchaser before concluding his bargain. 

Of course, it is impossible to incorporate in a small book like 
Mr. Humphry’s any very great variety of precedents of each 
class; but we cannot help thinking that in his desire to avoid 
becoming too voluminous he has occasionally erred in the op- 

ite direction, Thus the work only contains two forms of 

—one of a public-house by brewers, another of a dwell- 
ing-house by the freeholder. ‘The subject of the latter is 
moreover a town house, the lease of which is naturally simpler 
than that of a country place where gardens, a park, out- 
buildings, &c., may have to be made matter of special stipula- 
tion. But there is no precedent for the lease of a farm or a 
mine, both of which are not of uncommon occurrence, and both of 
which would unquestionably present very considerable difficulty 
to the practitioner who was called upon to draw them without assis- 
tance. So again among precedents for marriage settlements, of which 
Mr. a is somewhat more liberal, we look in vain for any 
illustrating the usual method of settling real estate possessed by 
either party, All Mr. Humphry’s people contemplating matrimony 
appear to have only personal property, except one young man whose 
marriage is made the occasion of a re-settlement of the family estate. 
Wills are very sufficiently treated, and in the course of one of 
them, at p. 154, an awful example is made of a reprobate described 
in the index as “an improvident son,” whose portion is so strictly 
tied up that, were he the original Prodigal of the parable, he 
bose find it difficult to play ducks and drakes with any part 
of it. 

The comparative absence of notes is a serious drawback to the 
book. Most works on conveyancing contain nearly equal portions 
of forms and notes, with a separate index to each, and one is 
pretty nearly as valuable as the other, inasmuch as the bare forms 
convey but little to the mind, and the real science of conveyancin 
lies in an intimate knowledge of the — underlying an 
regulating the terms employed. It weal perhaps be too much to 
expect an elaborate treatise on conveyancing in so small a book; 
but a few words of explanation here and there would have gone far 
to render Mr. Humphry’s work more valuable and useful, especi- 


‘ally as the persons who would naturally use a small manual can- 


not safely be credited with a very large acquaintance with a science 
usually only derivable from continued study of the standard 
treatises and the reported cases. With authorities, indeed, Mr. 
Humphry scarcely professes to deal; a few are casually scattered 
here and there, but so sparsely that he has not considered it worth 
while to give a list of “cases cited.” Thus the necessary con- 
densation gives the book a jejune, impoverished air, suggestive 
of everything being left out which could by any possibility be 
omitted. We do not blame Mr. Humphry for this; the reason 
lies ‘in the difficulty of the task he has set himself to accomplish. 


Conveyancing is an exacting and expensive science, absolutely 
demanding both for the exposition of its principles and the exercise 
of its functions plenty of room and plenty of paper; and it refuses 
to be “cabined, cribbed, confined” within narrow limits, or tg 
a itself to a cheap form. 

With that portion of Mr. Humphry’s work which merely cop. 
sists of a reprint of the Conveyancing and Law of Property Act, 
1881, we have little to do now. e discussed the main pro- 
visions of this measure soon after it was passed, and the fact of Mr, 
Humphry’s having incorporated it into his book does not seem 
sufficient reason for discussing it again. Mr. Humphry does not 
offer any remarks on its bearing or aoe effect ; so there ig 
nothing of his to criticize in relation thereto, He is perhaps wise 
in refraining from so doing, one man’s speculations as to what 
view the Courts may take of any particular enactment of a new 
Act being pretty nigh as valuable as another's, If people ayail 
themselves at all freely of the abbreviated forms and other 
facilities offered by the new Act, there will doubtless soon occur 
opportunities for an authoritative exposition by the Court of its 
interpretation ; and it will then be time enough for Mr. Humphry, 
or some one else, to think about a treatise on conveyancing under 
the new régime, 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


memoirs of Franz Pulszky (1), Kossuth’s representative 
in England during the Hungarian insurrection of 1849, and 
for many years subsequently an esteemed and popular member of 
English social circles, make no considerable addition to our know- 


ledge of the political transactions in which the author was 


engaged, but are full of geniality and entertainment. The first. 
volume gives a lively picture of the robust and patriarchal sim- 
plicity of Hungarian life in the author's youth, and of the first 
awakening from the stagnation of every interest—political, 
literary, and commercial—under the leaden sceptre of Metternich, 
With pardonable complacency, M. Pulszky enumerates seven main 
demands of the Hungarian patriots of those days, not one of 
which can be deemed exorbitant or revolutionary, and all of which 
he has lived to see conceded. The infatuation of Metternich—to 
whose eminent qualities, nevertheless, M. Pulszky renders full 
justice—seems in the retrospect perfectly unaccountable. It is s 
oss to history that M. Pulszky did not participate more actively 
in the disastrous civil war with which Austrian perfidy and 
Magyar mismanagement afflicted the country in 1848-49. His 
account of the Vienna insurrection, at which he was present as. 
Hungarian delegate, and of the unsuccessful attempt of the 
Hungarian army to relieve the city, are so spirited as to make us 
greatly regret his absence during the more exciting scenes of the 
struggle as Envoy in London, where, not being recognized by the 
British Government, he had little to do or to record. Some of 
his correspondence with Count Teleki at Paris, and with Kossuth 
during the latter’s captivity in Turkey, is not devoid of interest; 
and his character of Gérgey is clearly both well studied and 
impartial. The book recovers its attractiveness when he turns to 
the description of his residence in England as an exile; his 
acquaintance with Cobden, Mazzini, Sir Charles Lyell, and other 
distinguished personages; and his ungrudging acknowledgment of 
the generous kindness which he and the refugees in general ex- 
erienced from all with whom they were brought into contact in 
{ngland. His account of his visit to the United States in 
Kossuth’s company is also very entertaining. Kossuth’s character 
appears in a fair light; and the impression is produced that, if 
rather a man of speech than a man of action or of thought, he 
was yet an honest and pure-minded patriot. Pulszky’s own 
archeological pursuits occupy a large share of the book, and are 
by no means the least entertaining part of a very entertaining 
autobiography. 
_ The era of the decay of the Roman Republic (2), from the de- 
struction of Carthage to the death of Sulla, is one of the least 
inviting tc the historian, while it is one of the most attractive to 
the student of politics and morals. Except for the brilliant but 
tragical episode of the Gracchi, the period is singularly barren in ex~ 
amples of public virtue, or traits or incidents of striking picturesque- 
ness; it is poor in thinkers, poets, and orators, even in statesmen 
and conquerors ; the motives of its leading personages are sordid, 
and their actions rapacious. The causes of this degeneracy form 
nevertheless an investigation of deep interest. Professor Naumann, 
whose posthumous history is edited, with additions, from the MS. 
of his lectures, traces the general breakdown of the Roman Re- 
public to the impossibility of adapting the organization of a city 
to the government of a great empire. The subjects of Rome, 80 
immensely outnumbering her citizens, could not be incorporated 
with the latter; and the only alternative was a government by the 
sword, opening the way to oppression and pillage of every kind, 
and through these to utter political profligacy and demoralization. 
The Empire had, indeed, become a necessity, for by it alone could 
the indispensable fusion of races be effected, and the narrow con- 
ceptions of municipal citizenship be absorbed in the idea of a really 
national union. Another main cause of decay, frequently dwelt 
on heretofore, and not omitted by Professor Naumann, is the 


(1) Me'n? Zeit, mein Leben. Von Franz Pulszky. 3 Bde. Pressburg 
and Leipzig: Stampfel. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(2) Geschichte Homs withvend des Verfalles der Republik, Von Dr. C. 
Naumann. Aus seinem Nachlasse herausgegeben veg Dr. E. Gothein. 
Breslau: Kébuer. London: Williams & Norzate. 
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ap ce of small properties and the consequent displacement 
of free by slave labour. Dr. Naumann is invariably, and justly, 
hostile to the Roman oli y; while at the same time he, or 
rather the friend who completed his history, renders full 
“ystice to the extraordinary military and political talents of Sulla, 
‘who would have succeeded in perpetuating the dominion of the 
aristocracy if he could have raised its morality. The more pictur- 
esque episodes of the history, such as the Cim war, are related 
with considerable spirit ; in ——~ however, Dr. Naumann’s style 
js rather that of an essayist than of an historian. 

The Reformation ir Sweden, as elsewhere, was partly the 

uct of religious, p.rtly of political, causes. The latter, rather 
than the former, are the subjects of Dr. Weidling’s (3) investiga- 
tion, although he does not omit to dwell upon the ecclesiastical 
abuses which facilitated the change. The Union of Calmar had 
never been more than a shadow, and the attempts of Christian of 
Denmark to make it a reality, combined with his perfidy and 
cruelty, identified the national cause with the cause of religious 
reform. Sweden went through a ¢ transition, parting with 
her old aristocracy and her old democratic liberty, but emerging 
a well-administered, financially perous State, free from the 
commercial yoke of the Hanse Towns, and provided with those 
military resources which subsequently enabled a succession of 
martial princes to Py the part of Alexander upon the theatre of 
Northern Europe. The transformation may be compared to that 
which took Fan in England under the Tudors. 

Dr. von Neumann-Spallart’s (4) statistical survey of the civilized 
world maintains its high reputation. It is full of interesting and 
valuable information respecting the moral and social condition of 
the world at large as evinced by the most recent statistics of 
crime, marriage, emigration, &c.; the consumption of agricultural 
and mineral produce and of manufactured articles; the extension 
of railways, posts, and telegraphs, and the circulation of the 

ious metals and the paper currency. The facts thus brought 
out are frequently most significant. 

Augustus Reissmann’s “ Hand Dictionary of Music”(5) is an 
abridgment of Mendel and Reissmann’s well-known “ Musical 
Conversations-Lexicon,” and it is intended to present in a concise 
form all indispensable details, whether technical or biographical. 
It may be ene that the composers of Germany have obtained 
an excessive share of the latter department, but in general the 
work appears excellently done. 

The second volume of R, Pohl’s biography of Haydn (6) records 
the life of the com during his residence with Prince Ester- 
hazy, 1767-1790. The events of Haydn's life during this period 
were few and unimportant, but there are frequent glimpses of the 
inner man, of which Herr Pchl has made the most. His shrewish 
wife, his magnificent protector, his young rival Mozart, happily 
bound to him by a community of sympathy as well as of genius, 
flit like faintly defined figures across the background of a scene 
whose foreground is solely occupied by the composer and his 
erchestra. The history and criticism of Haydn’s musical com- 
positions during the period inevitably —a by much the larger 
portion of the volume, which leaves him on the point of departing 
for his memorable visit to England in 1790. 

The collected edition of Heinrich Laube’s writings (7), which 
commenced with the first volume of his autobiography, is com- 
pleted by the D sgn eee of the second. The vigour of the style 
1s worthy of the robust dramatic veteran, and when the — is 
also worthy of the style the book well deserves perusal. This is 
especially the case with the earlier pages, which recount Laube’s 
intimacy with the eccentric Prince Piickler-Muskau, who gave 
him an asylum when suffering political persecution, and a visit to 
Paris in 1847, where he met Thiers, Lamartine, Eugéne Sue, 
Heine, and other remarkable personages. Heine, he says, was far 

@; his paralytic m was princi occasion y the 
shock of Veing disinherited by his uncle, who had be- 
friended him throughout his life. The remaining chapters, 
describing Laube’s connexion with the Frankfort Parliament, and 
his various theatrical enterprises, are equally well written, but of 
inferior interest. 

Herr Knortz’s sketches of American matters () are slight, but 

sant and varied, ranging over a number of subjects, from the 
ancient mound-builders to the modern Whisky War. The most 
important is one on the German element in the States, which Herr 
Knortz thinks is destined to preserve its language and its indi- 
Viduality for a long time. 

Science, Revelation, even “the fourth dimension,” are subjects 
of interest, but the proximity of Professor Zillner’s (9) name 


(3) Schwedische Geschichte im Zeitalter der Reformation. Von Dr. 
Julius Weidling. Gotha: Schléssmann. London: Williams & Norgate. 
(4) Uebersichten' der Weltwirthschaft. Von Dr. F. X. von Neumann- 
liart, Jahrg. 1880. Stuttgart: Maier. London: Williams & 


te, 
Handlexikon der Tonkunst, Hera 
in: Oppenheim. London: Williams & Norgate. 
(6) Joseph Haydn. Von G. F. Pohl. Bd. 2. Leipzig: Breitkopf & 
(7) Erinnerungen. 1841-1881. Von Heinrich Laube. Wien: Brau- 
milfter. London : 
(8) Aus der transatlantischen Gesell Nordamerikanische Kultur- 
—." Karl Knortz. Leipzig: London: Williams & 
(9) Naturwissenschaft und Christliche Populaire Beitriige 


ben von Dr. A. Reissmann. 


admonishes us that these excellent things must this time be in 
some sort of connexion with rapping spirits. Such is indeed the 
case; all that Professor Zéllner has to say of them rests upon the 
experimental evidence afforded by Dr. Slade the medium, and Mr. 
Hansen the magnetizer, and stand or fall with the credibility of 
these gentlemen. For this we have no other guarantee than Pro- 
fessor Zéllner’s own acuteness and penetration, which the temper 
and logic of his book do not allow us to rate highly. 

The last published part of the “ Encyclopedia of Natural 
Science,” edited by Professor Jager (10) and his colleagues, is 
chiefly occupied by a treatise on mosses, from the pen of Professor 
K. Goebel. 

Dr. Weddigen has written a neat and useful survey of the in- 
fluence exerted by the literature of Germany upon modern con- 
temporary literatures (11). It is especially valuable for the 
account of translations of German books into Italian and Spanish, 
which are more numerous and important than is generally known. 
The sketch of the mutual influence of English and German litera- 
ture is very well done, except that the author’s good nature, and 
laudable readiness to reciprocate any recognition of the genius of 
his own country, render him much too indulgent to English trans« 
lators of German verse. Some errors and omissions are inevitable ; 
thus, for example, it is incorrect to say that Coleridge depreciated 
Faust. He told a friend that sation restrained him from 
responding to Shelley's appeal to translate it but the apprehension 
that the time was not yet ripe for an unmutilated translation. We 
find no reference to Archdeacon Hare's and Bishop Thirlwall’s 
translations from Tieck, which, when the intellectual eminence of 
the translators is taken into account, must be numbered among 
the most remarkable tributes paid by England to Germany. In 
enumerating the late Lord Lytton’s obligations to Germany, it 
might have been observed that his last work, Kenelm Chillingly, 
is evidently modelled upon Wilhelm Meister. We may take the 
opportunity of mentioning an excusable, but amusing, and, so far as 
we know, hitherto undetected, blunder of no less a man than Goethe, 
who, in translating Manfred’s soliloquy, renders “this detested 
yoke” by “ die verwiinschte Posse,” 

It was a happy idea of the house of Tauchnitz to celebrate the 
attainment of the two thousandth volume of their collection of 
British authors by a comprehensive sketch of the litérature of the 
Victorian age (12). No better qualitied writer than Professor 
Henry Morley could easily have been found, and his execution of 
his task leaves little to be desired. Especially admirable is the 
sympathetic geniality which he has contrived to infuse into a 
survey inevitably condensed. This cramping brevity might, how- 
ever, have been remedied in a great measure by the omission of 
the introductory “ Glance at the Past of Eaglish Literature,” which 
is not only snperfluous on the present occasion, but stands in the 
way of what is really requisite. With the s thus gained, 
Professor Morley would have been able to give his readers some- 
thing like an adequate account of Mr. tti; to enumerate, 

rhaps even to criticize, such remarkable works as the novels of 
Siecak. Meredith, Black, and Hiackmore; more useful still, to 
supply the indispensable index which would have shown what his 
book contains and where it is to be found. We can scarcely 
believe, for instance, that Prichard, Garnett, Donaldson, and 
Mitchell Kemble have been omitted from among the founders of 
English philology, Patmore from the roll of poets, and Wallace 
from the roll of naturalists; and it is difficult without an index to 
be quite sure that they are not there. It is certain, however, 
astonishing as it must appear, that Mill’s Liberty is not named 
among his most memorable writings. More sj would also have 
enabled Professor Morley to have anticipated the verdict of the 
new decade by nanting recent writers of such unquestionable 
genius as Samuel Butler, Richard Jeffreys, and John Shorthouse. 
Some trifling errors may be noted for correction. Dickens was 
24 in 1836; not 22. Proctor was born in 1788; not 1790. 
Thirlwall did not die Bishop of St. David's; the late Mr. Coxe 
retired from the world as well as from the Bodleian in 1881 ; the 
Christian name of the President of the Royal Academy is not 
John. With all shortcomings, however, this is in the main an 
accurate as well as a genial sketch, which will give German 
readers a just idea of the extraordinary literary activity of the 
Victorian period. 

Miranda (13) is an elegant composition, well rendered from 
the Italian in harmonious verse. It is, however, more like a novel 
in metre than a poem. . 

Alfred Friedmann (14) possesses great lyrical facility; his 
pieces are always melodious, and correct in point of form, Few 
are individually remarkable, but the general impression of the 
whole is undoubtedly pleasing. 

Even when Bodenstedt (15) does not masquerade in the cha- 


10) Encyklopedie der Naturwissenschaften, Herausgegeben von Pro- 
tesa, G. Jager, etc. Abth. I. Lief 28. Breslau: Trewendt. London: 

utt. 

(11) Geschichte der Einwirkungen der deutschen Litteratur auf die Lit- 
teraturen der iibrigen europiischen %ulturvilker der Neuzeit. Von Dr. 
F. H. O. Weddigen. Leipzig: Wigand. London: Nutt, 

12) Of English Literature in the Reign of Victoria; with a Glance at 
as Pout” By Henry Morley. Tauchnitz Vol. 2,000, Leipzig : 
Tauchnitz. London: Nutt. 

(13) Miranda. Von A. F aro. Aus der Italienischen tibersetzt 
von A. Meinhardt. Leipzig: Friedrich. London: Nutt. 
wi? Gedichte. Von Alfred Friedmann. Leipzig: Friedrich. London : 

utt. 


Leipzig: Staackmann. London: Williams & Norgate. 


(15) Aus Morgenland und Abendland. Neue Gedichte und Spriiche. Von 
F. Bodenstedt. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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racter of Mirza Schaffy, his poetry is Oriental alike in its approxi- 
mation to Eastern form and in its ethical spirit. Perfect form, 
exquisite melody, crystal transparency of thought and expression, — 
a cheerful, sensible philosophy of life, impart attractiveness to a 
range of ideas not remarkable either for originality or profundity, | 
and bestow a really poetic stamp upon sentiments otherwise 
commonplace. A considerable portion of this last volume is, 
indeed, below mediocrity, and the yet more considerable por- 
tion which transcends mediocrity is more indebted to the skill of 
the artist than the inspiration of the poet. Some of the pieces 
are didactic and aphoristic lyrics, quite in the manner of “ Mirza 
Schafly,” others are narrative or occasional poems, others embody | 
the author’s reflections on a tour in the United States; scarce] 
one, taken singly, appears striking or remarkable; but as a col- 
lection they please by their cumulative evidence of culture and 
finish, and the cheerful intelligent atmosphere as of a clear sunny 
spirit which pervades them all. 


The Queen of Roumania (16), for the wrapper betrays the 
identity which the title-page conceals under the pseudonym of 
Carmen Sylva,” resembles Bodenstedt in one respect, the gene- 
ral excellence of her lyrical form. In every other point of view 
she is totally dissimilar; her poems are of considerable length and 
entirely narrative, and their generally excited and tempestuous 
character is accurately expressed by their concise title. Byron 
would seem to be the pethevts model, and she is no unworthy 
pupil. She has vigour, passion, command of language, and a fine 
rush and swing of versitication. One exception to her generally 
sound metrical instinct must be noted—the curiously truncated 
hexameter of her first poem, which vexes the ear with a continual 
sense of incompleteness. But the anapzsts in the second canto 
of “Schiffbruch” approach the perfection of those in Goethe's 
“Pandora.” The unrhymed passages are apt, as usual, to be 
unduly drawn out. 


The principal attraction of Auf der Hohe (17) this month is 
supposed to be a translation of a new, but mediocre, ae by 
Victor Hugo. The real importance of the periodical, however, 
consists in its special attention to the Slavonic element in con- 
temporary literature. One interesting paper gives an account of 
two Russian Jewish writers, Abraham Mapo and Peter Smo- 
lenski, who appear to have created a school of modern Hebrew 
fiction, The story by Smolenski in the present number, however, 
hardly confirms this high estimate. A more remarkable contribution 
is “A Weak Heart,” by another Russian, Dostojewski, whose 
powerful but dismal pathos inspires a. real pity for the race of 
whose recreative literature such lugubrious compositions appear 
to form the staple. 


(26) Stiirme. Von Carmen Sylva. Bonn: Strauss, London: Williams 
& Norgate. | 

(17) Auf der Hohe, Internationale Revue, herausgegeben yon Leopold | 
von Sacher-Masoch. Bd. lf: Hft. 2. Leipzig: Grenner, Schramm. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 
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